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We Want To KnowtheName of Any Pub- 


lication in America That Can Beat The 


Woman's Magazine On Actual Results 


That’s what one prominent advertising agent wrote 
us only last month. He could not help. being enthu- 
siastic—he had before him the key sheet of one of his 
customers—a big furniture manufacturer—who had 
used 16 prominent publications, and THe Woman’sa 
MaGaziNE was so far ahead of every one of them on 
actual inquiries and sa/es as to bring forth the above 
encomium. We rarely publish letters of endorsement, 
but if there is any advertiser who is in doubt as to the 
ability of THe Woman’s Macazine to keep up the 
remarkable record that it has made for years in the 
advertising field, we shall be very glad to send him 
facts and figures that will conclusively show it is now 
paying advertisers even better than at any time in its 
history. It brings results—big results—that is the 
secret of its hold on advertisers, who say that, like 
good wine, it becomes better with age. Once an ad- 
vertiser in THE Woman’s MaGazineE, always an adver- 
tiser in THe Woman’s Macazine is the rule. If you 
are a general advertiser and have anything to sell 
that is used, by women, or in the home, you cannot 
afford to overlook the ‘‘over’”’ 1,500,000 Homes that 
it reaches each issue. 

We'll be glad to send you rate card and complete 
information concerning our publication. Address 








A. P. COAKLEY, Adv. Manager, 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


= ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1700 First National Bank Building. 1703 Flat Iron Building, 
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The Marketplace 
McClure’s— of the World 
What its Editor thinks of it. 


(The November number of McClure’s 
Magazine more than justifies its title: 
The Marketplace of the World. There 
has never been such an exposition of 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
between two covers. It is as com- 
plete a Marketplace as can be found 


anywhere. 





But while it is a complete Marketplace 
there are certain shops that cannot be found 
in it. There are no saloons. You will not find 
the “best” champagne, the “ best” beer or the 
“best” whisky. It is impossible to buy a 
cigarette in this Marketplace. There are no 


enterprises in it where you can invest money 


at from twelve to twenty per cent. per annum. 
A sufferer from cancer must go elsewhere; 
when we are able to announce in the text a cure 
for cancer, we may be willing to make a simi- 
lar announcement in the advertising pages. 
There are no places where baldness can be 
cured, neither can patent medicines be pur- 
chased. 

(As a matter of fact, although it is the largest 
Marketplace in the world, it is the cleanest, 


and nothing is offered for sale which we do 
not recommend to our friends. 


From December McClure’s. & 7 | | f 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George. P. Rowell, 


FORTY-SIXTH PAPER—SIX MORE 
WILL COMPLETE THE SERIES. 


Enthusiastic newspaper men, 
who seek a short paragraph to fil 
a column, sometimes set up the 
copy book phrase, “Advertising 
always pays.’ Advertising means 
to proclaim, to make known, and 
surely no one can do business un- 
less he causes some others to 
know what he can do to serve 
them. Still, it is true enough that 
much good money is paid for ad- 
vertising, that so far as the ad- 
vertiser can see, is wholly barren 
of result. There was at one time 
a child’s magazine, published by 
a firm named Hurd & Houghton, 
and I had been led to buy the 
space on the outside cover page 
for the period of a year, hoping 
to sell it at a profit. A day for 
forwarding copy had arrived and 
no copy was in hand. We had an 
electrotyped picture representing 
the counting room of our agency; 
and taking this, and adding a few 
lines to tell what an advertising 
agency was good for, we dis- 
patched it, to save our space from 
going to waste, and that was the 
last we heard of it, or ever expect- 
ed to hear. ‘ 

One ‘day there came an inquiry 
from a place in Pennsylvania 
from a certain Dr. Shallenburger, 
who had a remedy for fever and 
ague. An estimate was prepared, 
anc it resulted in an order, for 
which he agreed to pay and did 
pay us the rotind sum of $8,000. 
After the advertising had expired 
and been settled for in full, I was 
in Pittsburg one day and’ thought 
it well to visit the Doctor—his 
home town being situated not far 


No. 7. 


away—and have a talk with him. 
I found him a prosperous man, 
living in a liberal way; a prac- 
ticing physician; and not at all a 
practical patent medicine man. We 
had a long talk. He was of mid- 
dle age. I think the name of his 
town was. Beaver—a canal ran 
through it. When young, just 
starting out for the practice of his 
profession, the Doctor had come 
to this place, put out his shingle 
and waited for patients; and the 
first that visited him was an elder- 
ly woman, somewhat of the crank 
variety, who sought his aid for 
the alleviation of the ague, from 
which she was a great sufferer. 
The Doctor had plenty of time; 
he heard how this Doctor and 
that Doctor had prescribed and 
done no good, and felt himself in 
doubt about just what it would 
be best for him to do. He rather 
wished she had not come to him, 
for he saw no credit or profit 
likely to result.. Finally he told 
her he would give her case care- 
ful thought, and appointed an- 
other interview for the next day. 
Meantime he made some inquiries, 
found that everybody knew her; 
that her case was chronic; and, 
from conditions under which she 
lived, probably not likely to be 
cured. Still, she was to come 
again, and he did not wish to dis- 
courage his only patient; so he 
sat down to study up a prescrip- 
tion that would be as likely to 
help her as anything would; made 
it up in the form of about three 
dozen pills—of something less 
than the size then common—and, 
as she was a charity patient, when 
she came next day he gave her 
the medicine, together with some 
advice and precautions about diet 
and methods of life. 

To his surprise, and not par 
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ticularly to his gratification, she 
came again; said she was better; 
and came again and again. Soon 
he had a visit from a man who 
worked on the canal, who had the 
ague and wanted the medicine 
that had helped the woman. The 
Doctor made up the medicine and 
charged him $2, which was the 
price he hoped to generally re- 
ceive for an office call. This man 
came again; and others, his com- 
panions and friends, all wanting 
the same remedy; and this went 
on so far and go long, that he 
was led to make up the prescrip- 
tion in quantity, and have it on 
hand to give out as called for— 
always collecting $2, the original 
price. His first patrent was a 
continual, a persistent and en- 
thusiastic advertiser of his skill, 
and eventually—although he did 
not like the idea of a patent medi- 
cine—he found that the best part 
of his income could be traced to 
the two-dollar package. 

“But you are not an adver- 
tiser!” said I. “No; I never ad- 
vertised before; and I hardly 
think I had better advertise any 
more. My brother physicians do 
not approve of it, and I do not 
feel certain that I have or ever 
shall get back the money I have 
paid to you.” “How did you 
happen to come to us?” I next in- 
quired. The Doctor’s eyes bright- 
ened a little and he said, “Sit 
down, I’ll tell you about that. 
It’s interesting. It was one Sun- 
day morning. I was ready to 
go to church, had my hat and 
overcoat on, when something oc- 
curred that caused my wife to go 
again to her room for a few min- 
utes and I sat waiting by the 
sitting-room table. My little girl 
was a subscriber for Our Young 
Folks, a magazine published by 
Hurd & Houghton. A copy of it 
lay on the table, with the back 
cover up, and on it I saw your 
advertisement and read it. I had 
often been tempted to try a little 
advertising, and next day I wrote 
to you; and that is the way it all 
came about.” 

% * * 


On another occasion I placed a 
large advertisement, for one in- 
sertion, in the leading New York 


dailies; and, so far as I could see, 
for a month, nothing came of it. 
It cost $1,700. One day, however, 
there was an inquiry from a 
prominent firm in Fulton street, 
manufacturers of paints. It led 
to a contract amounting to about 
$20,000. The firm had never 
been customers cf ours; and after 
the order was placed, I asked, one 
day, of one of the partners: 
“How did you happen to come 
to us?” He smiled as though the 
query brought something interest- 
ing to his mind and said, “Mr. 
So-and-So”—naming his partner 
—‘“suggested one day that it 
might be well for us to make a 
little trial of the effects of ad- 
vertising, and I said, there is a 
firm in the city who make that a 
business, and I got the paper for 
him that contained your adver- 
tisement. I ‘had read it at the 
time it appeared; and being a lit- 
tle interested threw it up on 
top of the safe, where I knew it 
would be likely to stay a while. 
We took down your name and 
address, sent around to your of- 
fice in the N. Y. Times Building, 
and that’s the whole story.” 


* * * 


The Times used to accept a full 
column for insertion on the first 
page, all the rest being reading 
matter. For the use of this space, 
always a column and no less, the 
charge was $250. I at one time 
had in mind a small advertise- 
ment that I had thought of putting 
in the Times, and the conspicu- 
ousness of that first page position 
had charms for me; but my story 
hardly required a hundred words, 
in the telling; and if I would have 
that place I must fill a column. 
In large type the stuff would have 
a straggling appearance; so I had 
‘it set in the space of one-fifth of 
a column, and repeated the same 
formula five times. A couple of 
days later, a young man—under 
thirty—of stout build, and wear- 
ing a_ fur cap—it was winter— 
came in; had some conversation 
with me, and gave me an order 
to place a little advertising. After 
quite a talk with him I asked how 
he happened to come to me. “You 
had a column advertisement in 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Demand For An 
Advertised Article 


Begins in the Home. 


1—No advertiser can gainsay that the influ- 
ence of the HOME is an important factor 
to be reckoned with in placing a new 
article on the market. 


2—You must first have the endorsement of the 
housewife if you would obtain the best 
results from your advertising. It is there- 
fore essential that you use superior, 
HOME, evening newspapers. No other 
media can accomplish such quick and 
direct results. 


3—In Indianapolis, Baltimore, Washington, 
Montreal and Minneapolis, a persistent 
campaign in the following leading, su- 
perior, HOME, evening newspapers will 
put you in touch with the buying classes. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS. 

THE WASHINCTON STAR. 
THE MONTREAL STAR. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


Are these papers on your list? 
Full particulars, rates, sworn circulation 
statements, etc., furnished for the asking. 


“ 


Special Representatives: 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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the Times a few days ago,” said 
he, “and I read it all through. It 
was the same thing over and over 
again, and it interested me; and I 
thought I would come in and see 
you.” The order was not a large 
one, nor has the house ever be- 
come a large advertiser, but all 
the advertising it has done from 
that day to this has been placed 
through my office. The beginning 
was more than thirty years ago; 
and the man, through all that 
time, has been one of three or 
four of the most cherished friends 
of my life. I have seen his chil- 
dren in the cradle, and seen them 
married, and go to homes of their 
own. He and I have spent many 
a happy hour by a camp fire, and 
in casting the fly to lure the 
speckled beauties from waters in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and that 
Lake Chateaugay that he thinks 
the finest sheet of water in the 
world. I am speaking oi Seth FE. 


Thomas; treasurer and principal 
owner of the great Seth Thomas 
Clock Company of Thomaston, 
Conn. 


* * 


Forty years ago it was frequent- 
ly said that the time for great 
profits from the sales of patent 
medicines had passed and would 
never come again; but since then 
Dr. R. V. Pierce has made a great 
success financially, so, too, has 
Brent Good, with Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills; Dr. Kilmer, with his 
Swamp Root; Dr. Harter, with 
Peruna; Lydia Pinkham, with 
her Female Compound; and many 
others might be named. Dr. J. 
C. Ayer, of Lowell, had estab- 
lished his trademarks at an earlier 
date; and his success has never 
been equaled by any other, al- 
though Dr, Hostetter, with his 
Bitters, was a close second. The 
chances of success, however, are 
now so remote, that he is either 
a bold or an imprudent man, who 
ventures, at the present day, upon 
the introduction of a new remedy 
by means of advertising. 

A conspicuous figure in the ad- 
vertising world, when I was new 
to it, was Dr. H. T. Helmbold. 
Helmbold’s Buchu was the rem- 
edy he exploited, and it was in 
1865 what Peruna is in 1905—the 


largest selling patent medicine on 
the market. It is rather surpris- 
ing that since Dr. Helmbold’s 
time no other person has seen a 
clear path toward exploiting an- 
other Buchu. It is said by phy- 
sicians that Sarsaparilla has no 
curative qualities whatever; yet 
sarsaparillas follow each other i: 
an endless procession. Dr. Ja- 
cob Townsend’s was the first 
that I remember. Then came 
Isaac P. Townsend, whose beau- 
tiful house, that had in it fire- 
places in every room, but no 
chimneys, was afterwards sold to 
A. T. Stewart, in whose marble 
palace he would have no shower 
bath—the guest that wanted a 
shower bath might go next door, 
he said. The nlace is now the 
home of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company’s offices; situated at the 
corner of Thirty-fourth _ street 
and Fifth Avenue, in a building 
so wasteful in expense of con- 
struction, and in lack of room, 
that to merely look at it has 
caused more than one prudent 
business man to assert that if he 
had owned stock in the company 
he would have sold it as soon as 
that building plan became so far 
advanced as to let it be seen what 
extravagance was intended. 

I do not believe Dr. Helmbold 
ever acquired a large fortune; but 
he sold an enormous number of 
bottles of Buchu; so much that 
a would-be humorist said of his 
store—just above the old Metro- 
politan Hotel and Niblo’s Garden 
—It is the most ‘buchuful’ on 
Broadway.” He had a handsome 
wife, lovely beyond dispute; but, 
although she might have notices 
in the society columns of the 
Herald, when young Mr. Bennett 
was in the city, she achieved no 
particular social distinction. The 
Doctor used to ride in the Park 
daily, driving a spike team—two 
horses abreast and one in front. 
He was heard of at the watering 
places, and talked of to such an 
extent that when the bust of 
Humboldt was unveiled in Cen- 
tral Park, a lady at Saratoga, as 
she read of the affair, was led, : 
from a confusion of names, to 
ask of an acquaintance just up 
from the city, who had attended 

(Continued on pace 8.) 
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CAUSE ano EFFECT 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF THE 


PIERCE 
PUBLICATIONS 


There is no magic in 
the present phenomenal 
growth of the Pierce 
Publications. Capable 
editorial management 
and aggressive and in- 
telligent circulation pro- 
motion are laying the 
foundations; and adver- 
tising results and vol- 
ume are necessary con- 
sequences. These 

Portrait of affidavits show the why 
JAMES 8, PIERCE. and wherefore. 




















THE SUFFICIENT CAUSE: 


Des Morngs, IowA, Nov. 1, 1905. 
I solemnly swear that the number of cash yearly subscriptions 
received by the Pierce Publications in the month of October, 1905, 
was 9,623, of which over 8,500 were new. 


STATE oF IOWA, J. E. SPALDING, Circulation Manager, 
PoLK CouNTY, ; 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of 


November, A.D. 1905. THOMAS E. Cox, Notary Public. 


THE INEVITABLE EFFECT: 


Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 1, 1905. 

I hereby state on my oath that the amount of advertising booked 
by the five Pierce Publications during the month of October, 1905, 
exceeded the amount placed on the books in October, 1904, by 55.3 
per cent. F. L, McGUIRE, Chief Accountant 
STATE OF IOWA, es the Pierce Publications, 
PoLk Counry, ‘4 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of 
November, A.D. 1905. (Seal) THOMAS E, COX, Notary Public. 


ba: 








The PIERCE PUBLICATIONS include three weeklies—the Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, lowa ; the Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis.; 
the Farmerand Stockman, Kansas City, Mo.— and two monthlies — the 
Homemaker, and the Farm Gazette, Des Moines, lowa, TOTAL CIR- 
CULATION OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION. Price for dis- 
play space in the entire combination, $1.00 per line flat, 
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the ceremony, “Was the Doctor 
present?” His pictures were as 
well known as those of the almost 
equally celebrated Dr. Munyon 
are to-day. 

Both Dr. Helmbold and Dr. J. 
C. Ayer became insane in their 
later days, and neither recovered. 
Helmbold was not a good business 
man; Ayer, on the other hand, 
was exceptionally able and com- 
petent in that direction. He re- 
quired a newspaper to place his 
advertising according to specifica- 
tions, and received allowance for 
all shortcomings; but if any error 
occurred, he would succeed in 
placing the publisher so palpably 
in the wrong that he would gladly 
admit it, and be quite ready to 
remedy his fault by a suitable al- 
lowance; and finally, when pay- 
ment was made, the Doctor’s 
well-trained correspondence clerk 
would write the newspaper man 
such a handsome acknowledgment 
of the value of his paper, and its 
tremendous influence, that the 
delighted recipient would keep 


the letter at hand, exhibit it 
to everybody who would look at 


it, reprint it in his paper, and 
maybe have it framed for pres- 
ervation in his office for general 
inspection for years to come. Dr. 
Ayer had the best corps of ad- 
vertising men that ever traveled in 
the interest of a patent medicine, 
and, although they never paid a 
newspaper any too much money 
for a service to be rendered, they 
gave as much flattery and soft 
soap as the publisher could make 
use of. The great Trinity Build- 
ing on Broadway, in New York, 
is only one of numerous existing 
monuments that testify to Dr. 
Ayer’s ability as a money-maker. 

I have heard it said that titled 
fortune-hunters abroad were given 
to turning up their high-bred 
noses at the Ayer millions made 
out of “pills.” Whether that be 
so or not, I have always under- 
stood that money made in the 
patent medicine business is a 
practical bar to social success. 
“Emma’s papa is the man that 
makes —— Bitters,” said a little 
miss to her mother, on a European 
steamer one day; speaking of an- 
other little miss with whom and 


with whose mother they had con- 
tracted an acquaintance on the 
voyage that promised to be pleas- 
ant all around. ‘We will be care- 
ful not to let her mother know 
that we know it,” was the com- 
ment, “it might make her feel 
badly.” 

One of the first small orders 
I ever had, for what we called the 
List System, was from a New 
York concern named A. B. Sands 
& Co., and I well remember John 
Moore telling me, later, that it 
would not be renewed: “For,” 
said he, “the house is going out 
of business. They are rich; used 
to make a sarsaparilla that had a 
big sale; and the heir of the fam- 
ily goes to Newport now, and they 
call him ‘Sarsap2rilla Sands ;’ and 
he doesn’t like it, and the business 
is to be closed up’—and closed 
up it was, 

I am by no means the only ad- 
vertising agent who has experi- 
mented with advertising a pro- 
prietary article. Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar was first put 
on the market by some men with 
whom James H. Bates was asso- 
ciated. Mr. Cooley, founder of 
the firm of Cooley & Dauchy, af- 
terwards Dauchy & Co., owned 
a medicine known as Dodd’s Nerv- 
ine. No-To-Bac, and Cascarets, 
are largely the property of Mr. A. 
L. Thomas, of the Chicago Agen- 
cy of Lord & Thomas. The Law- 
rence Brothers, publishers of the 
Ohio Farmer, own a proprietary 
article that brings a handsome in- 
come, and John B. Clarke, who 
long published the Mirror and 
Farmer, and besides being a suc- 
cessful coon hunter, thought him- 
self pretty much the whole thing 
in New Hampshire, also owned a 
medicine that at one time had a 
considerable sale. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia, are reported 
to have come into possession of 
more than one patent medicine 
trademark that they had adver- 
tised almost—but not quite—into 
financial success. 

What is the value of a trade- 
mark that has been created by 
advertising nobody can tell. “The 
demand never entirely ceases,” 
was the verdict of old Mr. Hall, 
of the firm of Hall & Ruckel, ex- 
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ploiters of Sozodont, and a man 
exceeding wise in such matters. 
I have heard Demas Barnes—once 
the largest dealer in that line— 
quoted as saying, that the trade- 
mark would be worth the gross 
amount of three years’ sales; 
while a more conservative esti- 
mate, from a man once a partner 
with Barnes, fixed the value at 
the gross profits on three years’ 
sales. 

Mr. J. P. Dinsmore, now eighty- 
two years of age, exploited, thirty 
years ago or more, a medicine 
that he called Iodine Water; and 
used to assert that a proprietary 
article was worth as much as the 
sum of all the money that has 
been expended for advertising it. 
He spent a good deal. and told 
me, in the earlv part of the pres- 
ent year (1905), that he had not 
heard of an order in a dozen 
years. In the sixties I knew of 
a man,a druggist, named Marsden, 
who came to New York, from New 
Orleans, with a clean capital of 
$100,000; and blew it all in, in 
exploiting a_ preparation called 
Marsden’s Carminative Syrup; 
and, when the money was gone, 
he had not succeeded in creating 
any -trade at all worth looking 
after. It was a dead loss. 

Vinegar Bitters. and Hop Bit- 
ters once sold immensely; and 
their owners realized: a handsome 
profit from the exploitation of 
them; but it is doubtful if either 
can now be found in the drug 
stores. Sanford’s Liver Invigora- 
tor has not been advertised at all 
for twenty years, and not much in 
twice that time, but it still has a 
good sale. There is also some 
sale for Dr. Schenck’s remedies 
and for Wright’s, Holloway’s and 
Brandreth’s Pills. I wonder who 
beside myself remembers . Fet- 
ridge’s Balm of a Thousand Flow- 
ers, Phalon’s Night Blooming 
Cereus, Laird’s Bloom of Youth, 
Peruvian Syrup, or Dr. Moffatt’s 
remedies. What has become of 
Spalding’s Glue? Spalding, after 
making what was assumed to be 
a great success with his glue, at- 
tempted to put on the market a 
headache remedy called. Cephalic 
Pills. It was his scheme to bar- 
gain _for.a_column a year in every 


paper published, providing for a 
credit of the full time—a period 
deemed sufficient to allow the 
publicity to do its perfect work. 
Tens of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising was done, 
but it is my impression that no 
publisher ever received a cent for 
his space, and that Spalding did 
not get money enough out of the 
deal to pay his postage bills; and 
that the Cephalic Pills never got 
a place on the shelves of the drug 
stores, 

Dr. Helmbold did well enough 
with his Buchu, but ruined him- 
self trying to introduce something 
he called Grape Pills. It has been 
said that a medicine that has been 
allowed to die out for want of re- 
vivifying advertising can never 
again be brought into a new popu- 
larity, no matter how much money 
may be lavished in a_ publicity 
campaign. There are many in- 
stances that could be mentioned 
that would go to prove the sound- 
ness of this assertion; but the ver- 
satile Mr. Wetherell showed that 
there are exceptions to all rules 
when he took hold of the Lydia 
E. Pinkham business, at a time 
when it was nearly dead, and 
raised the sales to a higher point 
than they had ever reached in the 
preceding time of its greatest 
popularity. The business, like 
others, is subject to fluctuations. 
There is no hard and fast rule 
that will apply to all cases. 

Dr. Munyon long regretted that 
he could not call his Homeceopathic 
preparations “Specifics,” because 
Dr. Humphrey had trademarked 
that word in connection with rem- 
edies of the same class. Mr, 
Manly M. Gillam assured him 
that “Cures” was just as good a 
word—probably better—and_ ex- 
perience has proved that Gillam 
was right. Munyon cut into the 
Humphrey sales quite seriously; 
and to make the matter worse, an- 
other man, a certain Dr. Hilton, 
brought out a “Specific” for colds 
that struck another blow to the 
Humphrey trade; but noting how 
successfully this had been done, 
the manager of the Humphrey 
business concentrated his adver- 
tising upon a single item, No. 77, 
which was also a remedy for 
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colds, and has not only circum- 
vented the opposition, but secured 
a better trade on the one article 
than he had previously enjoyed 
for the whole list, while the rest 
of the list continues to do as well 
or better than before. 

I have reason to believe that the 
sales of Dr. Pierce’s remedies 
have exceeded a million dollars a 
year for many years, and that his 
advertising bills often come up to 
three-fourths of that amount. It 
is known that Cascarets put its 
promoters in a hole to the extent 
of nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars before they began to earn 
a profit over and above the adver- 
tising bills, 

I was immensely amused one 
time when a man with a blood 
purifier paid me $20 for a ten- 
line advertisement for a single in- 
sertion in the New York Weekly 
Tribune, and asked how much 
more he would have to pay to 
have the word blood printed in 
red. The thing was then impos- 
sible, but I could do it to-day, in 
the Sunday editior of the New 
York Herald, without demanding 
a penny over the regular price. 

I was talking one day with the 
factor in charge of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s Posi at Roberville, 
on Lake St. John, two hundred 
miles north of Quebec. and look- 
ing over the goods he had in 
stock for trade with Indians and 
trappers. “You must sell a great 
many patent medicines,” I ven- 
tured inquiringly. “We handle 
but three,” was the reply. One 
was Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, 
another Radway’s Ready Relief. 
The name of the third was not a 
familiar one, and I do not recall 
it. The storekeeper at Douglas 
Island, Alaska—where the great 
Treadwell mine is situated—told 
me of an Indian, who came in 
one day, bought a bottle of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, removed the 
wrapper and the cork, put the 
bottle to his mouth, tipped his 
head back and swallowed the en- 
tire contents at one draught. He 
then threw the bottle :hrough an 
open door and went away. 
“Didn’t he say anything?” I 
asked, and the man replied, “He 
said ‘ugh!’” 
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A NOVEL PIANO CAM- 
PAIGN. 


HOW KRANICH & BACH, WITH TWO 
ANNOUNCEMENTS IN A LIST OF 
THIRTEEN MAGAZINES, CREATED 
AN ENORMOUS INTEREST IN THEIR 
PIANOS DURING THE DULLEST 
SUMMER SEASON—A STUDY IN 
THE ART OF GETTING THE RIGHT 
SORT OF REPLIES—COMPARATIVE 
RESULTS BROUGHT BY EACH PUB- 
LICATION, 


The object of piano advertising 
when it is done right is to get 
replies. But not indiscriminate 
inquiries for catalogues. When a 
Piano house uses magazines to 
cover the country it may be taken 
as an indication that its selling 
facilities are national, through its 
own branches and agents. Every 
reply produced by advertising, no 
matter where the inquirer lives. 
is put into the hands of the near- 
est agent or dealer, and a personal 
call is made by a salesman. It is 
very easy to get piano inquiries, 
but not so easy to get the right 
kind. The wrong’ copy, the 
wrong medium, the wrong propo- 
sition, will bring in a grist of 
names and addresses not worth 
following up with an expensive 
sales organization. After the 
agent handling your $1,000 piano 
has sent his salesmen to call on 
thirty or forty persons of the 
cottage-organ type his comments 
on your advertising will be vig- 
orous, though perhaps not indi- 
cating how it may be improved, 
This condition of affairs in the 
piano trade is responsible for the 
conservative tone of all piano ad- 
vertising. Even the houses that 
have learned more effective meth- 
ods proceed with a certain hesita- 
tion, while most of the piano 
houses advertise as though they 
were afraid somebody would 
really be influenced to send for a 
catalogue. 

Kranich & Bach, the New York 
piano manufacturers, undertook a 
novel campaign last summer to 
secure names of prospective pur- 
chasers of their instruments. 
About a year ago this hotfse pub- 
lished a short musical *story in 








book form, “The Kranbach Noc- 
turne,” by Joseph Gray Kitchell, 
woven about a musical theme of 
five notes. As a feature of mag- 
azine advertising this story be- 
came widely popular. Its adver- 
tising matter is confined to the 
title and the name of the Kranich 
& Bach piano in the illustrations. 
The house decided to offer a prize 
of a Kranich & Bach grand piano 
for the best original piano compo- 
sition written around the theme 
in this story, and thirteen maga- 
zines were selected to advertise 
the offer. May and June were the 
months selected for the annaunce- 
ment, which would bring the re- 
plies well into the summer, a sea- 
son that has until very recently 
been regarded as wholly dead and 
impossible for piano advertising. 
In May a page ad was printed, 
and in June a half-page, these 
publications forming the list: 
Munscy’s, Century, Scribner's, 
Harper's Monthly, Review of Re. 
views, Pearson’s, McClure’s, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Outlook. 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Booklovers Maga- 
zine, Six well-known musical 
authorities consented to act as a 
committee to decide upon compe- 
titions submitted: Alexander 
Lambert, founder New York Col- 
lege of Music; William C. Carl, 
organist; Homer Norris, writer 
on harmony; Bruno Oscar Klein, 
piano instructor; Clement R. Gale, 
instructor; A. J. Goodrich, musi- 
cal writér and editor. Such names 
as these gave the’ competition a 
sound musical standing, while 
the story, “The Kranbach Noc- 
turne,” offered to all interested in 
it, gave it a musical tone from the 
outset. It contains, beside musical 
color, some original opinions as tu 
the capacity of music to suggest 
emotion and the capability of the 
piano to express the best music 
from such eminent persons as 
Mme. Nordica, Sig. Scotti, Sig. 
Caruso, M. Plancon, Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, etc. There was a well- 
planned design in this musical 
setting for the competition, for 
it was rightly presumed that 
thousands of persons not capable 
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of sending in a composition would 
be interested in the contest, and 
would send for the book. Inquir- 
ers of genuine musical tempera- 
ment, worth following up with a 
sales force, became interested at 
once, writing for a catalogue, 
whereas those of the cottage- 
organ school were likely to find 
the book somewhat over their 
heads. ‘ This was the device for 
sorting inquiries. It didn’t work 
absolutely to an individual, of 
course, but in the main kept down 
unprofitable inquiries and stimu- 
lated profitable ones more, per- 
haps than any conventional piano 
advertising could have done. 
Kranich & Bach are known in 
the big cities, not so well known 
in smaller-ones, and not known 
at all in towns and villages. One 
of the results of the campaign was 
to make them well known nation- 
ally, for thousands of books were 
sent out and for two months or 
more the recipients talked about 
the contest. An enormous num- 
ber of inquiries were received for 
catalogues, and these, handed over 


to selling agents, made the latter 
feel good because they brought 


sales. It was feared at first that 
musicians of standing might not 
consent to enter a competition 
which had even so remote an ad- 
vertising motive, but this fear 
proved to be quite unfounded. 
Between 300 and 400 separate 
compositions were received by the 
committee, many of marked or- 
iginality and beauty of workman- 
ship. In selecting the prize- 
winner the judges considered each 
composition on its merits, not 
knowing the name of the com- 
poser. Choice fell on a nocturne 
by Homer N. Bartlett, an Ameri- 
can composer of the first rank 
whose works are familiar to the 
discriminating musical public. On 
October 19 a dinner was given to 
congratulate the composer at the 
Lotus Club, New York. By the 
terms of the contest the winning 
composition becomes the property 
of Kranich & Bach, and will al- 
ways be known as the “Kranbach 
Nocturne.” The judges say that 
owing to its real musical merits it 
will continue to be a programme 
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piece in piano recitals, and so has 
a permanent advertising value. 

The advertising for this unique 
campaign was planned ‘by the 
George Ethridge Co., New York. 
At the request of Printers’ INK 
a list of the magazines used was 
secured, with the standing of each 
as a producer of results. Deci- 
mals have been used to indicate 
the place of each medium. These 
decimals, however, do not indi- 
cate either the number or the ex- 
act cost of replies, but simply the 
cost of inquiries brought by each 
medium with reference to its rate 
per line and circulation: 

1. Saturday Evening Post 

2. Ladies’ Home Journal 

3 Outlook ° 

4. Good Housekeeping... 

s. Burr McIntosh Monthly. 

6. Appleton’s Booklovers 

z Scribner’s poeens 06 evccce eevee 
. Century 

g. Munsey’s...... 0008 oecoeee 

20, Pearson’s... 000 seceee —_ 

11. McClure’s 

12, Review of Reviews 

13. Harper’s Magazine 

This table was made up with 
Strict impartiality. As a table of 
ratio-efficiency it is a document of 
the first importance to magazine 
advertisers. But to regard it 
apart from the character of the 
advertising would be misleading. 
It is to be remembered also that 
the campaign involved the free 
gift of a book of general interest. 
This device, it is said, has never 
before been adopted by a firm 
whose product involved so large 
an ultimate consideration as the 
purchase of a high-grade piano. 
The results of the campaign as a 
whole indicate that a free book is 
not only productive of the best 
results in advertising of such high 
character, but that a house with 
costly goods to sell might adopt it 
to better advantage than an adver- 
tiser whose product costs only a 
tenth as much, or even less. 

The campaign placed Kranich 
& Bach agents all over the country 
in possession of a large list of 
prospective buyers, many of whom 
have made immediate purchases 
and a good many more who will 
do so in the near future. It also 
interested thousands of people 
closely connected with musical 
interests, as intructors, virtuosi 
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and amateurs, The winning com- 
position will take its place in 
American musical literature, and 
its name cannot be disassociated 
with the commercial name of 
Kranich & Bach. 

A large edition of “Kranbach 
Nocturne” has been published. In 
the November magazines appears 
an advertisement with a coupon, 
the latter good for a copy of the 
nocturne when mailed to Kranich 
& Bach. Thus the composition 
will be distributed to thousands 
of. homes throughout the country, 
will be found in the studios of 
teachers and in private music 
rooms, and will be performed in 
concerts, drawing rooms, etc. Be. 
sides the piano score, a transcrip- 
tion for string quartette is to be 
made, and later one for the or- 
chestra, aiways carrying its un- 
obtrusive advertisement. 


“WANT” ADVERTISING AS A 
REVOLUTIONIZER. 
By John H. Sinberg, Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager The Philadel- 
phia Record, 


The progress made in classified 
and “Want” advertising, particu- 
larly the kind that is done by people 
outside of regular business lines, 
during the past few years has been 


marvelous. There was a time— 
and that not so many years back— 
when comparatively few people re- 
sorted to gee ged publicity for 
the transaction of private or per- 
sonal affairs. For instance, it has 
not been so long ago that adver- 
tising for domestics and other help 
was not at all a general thing. But 
now rare indeed is the instance 
when a housekeeper who is in need 


of household help-does not resort * 


to that quickest and most reliable 
of modérn agents, viz.: The Want 
Column of the Newspaper. 

In keeping with this growing 
tendency, aye, habit, have been the 
conveniences and improvements 
arranged for the accommodation 
of patrons by the newspapers in 
almost all the large cities in the 
country. Within the past few years 
these conveniences have. been so 
expanded as to almost bring the 
newspaper office to everyone’s 
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home, for branch offices are now 
sprinkled in all parts of cities and 
suburbs, so that within a block of 
almost any house one can leave an 
advertisement for nearly anything 
desired in almost any newspaper, 
and feel perfectly assured that it 
will be quickly transmitted by wire 
and receive the same prompt at- 
tention as if it were sent to the 
main office of that newspaper, 
which, perhaps, may be two or 
three miles away. 

Not only is this true of the or- 
dinary “Want” advertising that is 
done by the housewife, but in num- 
erous other respects. Many of our 
readers will remember the time 
when real estate dealers considered 
their work done as soon as they 
hung out the “For Rent” or “For 
Sale” shingle in front of a House 
oralot. But unprogressive indeed 
is the real estate man who doesn’t 
advertise at the present time, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that 
there are no real estate dealers in 
large cities who do not resort to 
newspaper publicity of some kind 
in order to transact business, 

If you have a few minutes to 
spare, just look through the clas- 
sified columns of your favorite 
newsprper and note what a won- 
derful variety of quaint, interest- 
ing and shrewdly-worded little ad- 
vertisements appear throughout 
these columns. You will find that 
a man in Colorado has a yearning 
to come East, and would like to 
exchange his fertile ranch for a 
productive farm in Pennsylvania, 
Further down is an advertisement 
from a man who has invented a 
new contrivance for the manufac- 
ture of gas, but has not the capi- 
tal to push the sale of this valuable 
article. -A party in Boston tells 
all about the money to be made in 
squabs. In Milford is a man who 
has tired of his automobile and 
will exchange it for a pair of good 
horses. And so on through the 
list, ad infinitum, one finds that 
nearly everybody everywhere is 
advertising something or other, 
and the fact that the volume of 
this class of business is growing 
rapidly, is the most convincing 
proof that people who advertise 
usually get what they want. 
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A “DOWN HOME” PROPO- 


- SITION. 


THE ADVERTISING OF M. M, JOHN- 
SON, OF CLAY CENTER, NEB.— 
REACHING THE PLAIN PEOPLE IN 
A PLAIN WAY — ADVERTISING 
METHODS WEST OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI, 


Advertisers found west of the 
Mississippi River usually have the 
bark on—unless, of course, they 
are discovered in a few sissified 
places like St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, etc. Advertisers 
‘west of the Mississippi deal in 
seed and blooded stock, make in- 
cubators, manure spreaders and 
similar practical things for practi- 
cal people. Theirs is not the $1,- 
000,000 appropriation, nor the pri- 
vate office hedged about by waiting 
solicitors, nor the after-dinner 
speech at the Waldorf or Audi- 
torium. The average advertising 
manager in New York and Chi- 
cago would not know the names 
of some of the publications they 
use. But they know them. Never 
a dollar of their money gets away 
without a key-number attached to 
it, and a second dollar seldom 
goes to look for a first one that 
has failed to find its way home 
again. All the publications with 
which they do business have ac- 
quired the wise practice of stating 
their circulation in figures every 
issue, and swearing to it, and 
guaranteeing it with cash forfeits; 
their rate cards are as simple as 
A B C, and they are so made up 
that the half-inch, and inch, and 
two and three-inch announce- 
ments of advertisers west of the 
Mississippi always show up near 
reading matter—are, as it were, 
one continuous full position. No 
Eastern advertiser, sitting in his 
office and dealing with a lerge 
proposition away off out there 
somewhere, talking in print to 
people he has never seen, writing 
to’ dealers whose hand he _ has 
never shaken, can ever imagine 
what a common-looking, demo- 
cratic Rogerspeetless chap the ad- 
vertiser west of the Mississippi is 
in appearance, and how close he 
is to things that really are, and 
the people who actually buy—how 
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simple of looks and speech out- 
wardly, and how hard to befool or 
befog just on that account. Per- 
haps there were no advertisers 
west of the Father of Waters ten’ 
years ago. But to-day there are 
hundreds of them, and so far as 
methods and practice go they con- 
stitute a new race. In the effete 
East the most _ straightforward 
advertising man l.as something of 
the generality in him, and the best 
advertising proposition something 
of the unreality of Wall Street. 
But west of the Mississip’ you 
ar. in the Corn Belt, with its 
broad horizons, steady lights and 
eternal verities, and the advertis- 
ers and advertising in that region 
partake therof. 


Clay Center, Neb., has about 
600 people, and hardly looks like 
a literary place. Yet one of the 
most entertaining, human books 
to be got hold of in this country 
is published there—the incubator 
catalogue of M. M. Johnson. 











M. M. JOHNSON, 





They tell a story about this 
catalogue that testifies to its 
charm. A solicitor for an East- 
ern publishing house penetrated 
to Clay Center, Neb., one day to 
see M. M. Johnson. The latter 
promised to send him an order 
for his papers and bade him good- 
by, handing him a copy of his 
catalogue as he went out. There 
was an hour or so to wait for 
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a train, The solicitor turned over 
the first page of the catalogue and 
became interested. The hour sped 
quickly. He never took his eyes 
off the book. His train pulled in. 
He walked absently to the smo- 
ker, still reading the book, groped 
his way aboard, still reading, and 
when he rose to leave the train 
three hours later he was. still 
reading. Only then he discovered 
he had left his grip back at Clay 
Center. 

M. M. Johnson’s catalogue is 
just M. M. Johnson himself. M. 
M. Johnson has a quality that 
Walt Whitman had, and perhaps 
in no greater degree, which is that 
of putting himself nat-rally on 
paper. All these years since the 
invention of the first incubator, 
makers of such apparatus have 
been looking for names that will 
express the prime virtue of an 
incubator—results, “Reliable,” 
“Reliance” and similar names 
have been registered. M. 
Johnson invented an_ incubator 
and called it by a name that ex- 
pressed this virtue exactly. His 
first machine was the “Sure 
Hatch.” He sold that and in- 
vented another, and wanted an- 
other name. He got it, with the 
help of Mrs. M. M. Johnson. His 
present machine is called the “Old 
Trusty.” 

Johnson’s catalogue is a book 
for plain people. “The man who 
makes a success with an incu- 
bator,” he says, “is a woman.” 
There are ninety great broad 
pages in it, filled with pic- 
tures of plain people who have 
bought “Old Trusty” incubators 
and brooders, showing their 
homes, their farms, their poultry, 
their children, and with each pic- 
ture goes a running fire of com- 
ment by M. M. Johnson. Iridians 
get results with “Old Trusty,” 
and little children, and Civil War 
veterans of eighty-odd. There 
are pictures of everybody in the 
“Old Trusty” plant, of Mrs. M M. 
Johnson, of Johnson’s_ grand- 
children. There is an enumera- 
tion of the “Old Trusty crew” 
who make the machipes, and 
after you have read a few 
pages you get a feeling that 


you belong to the family in Clay 
Center. And it all has advertising 
value of the most direct kind. 
Read the introduction: 

This catalogue is a home production, 
written and printed at home. Neither 
the printer nor myself are swelled up 
over technical fine points. -The purpose 
of the book is to describe my incuba- 
tors and brooders, and in this I hope 
to have made everything plain, but 
should you find that I have overlooked 
anything, kindly call my attention and 
I will be glad to write you further. I 
trust that you will look this catalogue 
through carefully. There is no mis- 
take in a photograph of a machine 
while hatching. The evidence is right 
there in every picture. The worth of 
an incubator is the per cent of the 
hatch, the ease of operation, durabil- 
ity, and respectable appearance. There 
is no other kind of worth; neither 
do you expect or want any other kind. 

In most instances the inventor or 
manufacturer and the catalogue-writer 
are very different persons. The pro- 
fessional catalogue-writer is very much 
in demand. While I realize the haz- 
ard attending the writing of my own 
catalogue, I must admit it is a pleas- 
ure to make the effort. It is an op- 
portunity to write a big letter to the 


. poultry raisers, and I cannot resist it, 
Let us call it a big letter. It makes 


IT |S TO TRUST 


Not made to fool people, Iam in touch withs 
thousand poultry raisers sod know their trou! 





AN “OLD TRUSTY” AD, 


the work easier for me, or rather it 
comes more natural to me. If we took 
the big letter idea out of it I would 
be helpless in writing a proper cata- 
logue. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
I have always been a working man, and 
while growing up I was a working boy. 
Although I realize my scant education 
at every turn, I have, in a way, a 
store of tried and practical informa- 
tion on the incubator and _ poultry 
question that is an advantage to my 
patrons, 

Last year I submitted my catalogue 
to a well-known judge of a Supreme 
Court and asked for his criticisms, His 
verdict was that as a literary produc- 
tion it would not appeal to the nov- 
elist, but as a_ straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement about incubators 
and poultry it would certainly appeal 
to the people who raise poultry or 
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want to buy incubators. “Your plan 
of resting your case on the evidence 
produced should gather to you the 
thinkers of the business.” 

This advertising quality is evi- 
dent in the shortest ad_ that 
Johnson writes—he writes all his 
own copy, and besides the farm 
papers uses such publications as 
the Saturday Evening Post in the 
season. There is a good deal of 
bark on Johnson, according to 
New York standards, but he is an 
advertiser, and always has been. 
They say his first advertisement 
was devised while he was en- 
gineer in a flour-mill, This flour- 
mill made pretty good flour, but 
nobody seemed to known about it 
in the neighborhood. One day a 
circus came to town. Johnson 
rigged.up a life-size figure of a 
woman, put her up on top of the 
mill, ran a belt up from the en- 
gine-room, turned on the power 
and had her kneading dough all 
day long where the circus crowds 
could see her. After that the 
flour-mill became one of the 


sights of Clay Center. ; 
In a recent issue of Agricultural 


Advertising he had an article. on 
incubator advertising: 


The ambition, or I should say con- 
cgit about advertising nips many merit- 
able mail order propositions in the bud. 
Yes sir, that is sv; and it does not 
end with the mail order business. Let 
me tell a story: 

One time a local painter and paper 
hanger remarked that business was get- 
ting dull, but he was going to adver- 
tise. He had a plan to force people to 
read his advertisement. -I personally 
knew of this circumstance, hence I am 
not compelled to theorize. Yes sir, 
his -advertisement drew attention. He 
had the printer place it upside down. 
On its appearance we blamed the 
printer for carelessness, In the mean 
time he took occasion to tell everyone 
that it was a trick of his own; that 
good advertising must attract atten- 
tion, etc. On its second appearance, 
still upside down, people commenced 
talking about it “wonder if a crazy 
notion would strike him to hang paper 
upside down,” was remarked here and 
there. 

From that day to this I have viewed 
advertising differently from the mere 
attracting of attention. I view an ad- 
vertisement now from the impression 
it conveys. In the instance of the 
paper hanger his conceit ruined his 
business and he finally had to emigrate. 
I dare say he don’t believe in adver- 
tising now. 

Another funny thing came to my 
notice not many months ago. An incu- 
bator advertiser, a chap who was no 
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doubt gratifying his ambition to ac- 
vertise, had an ad in a certain farm 
paper; it was a four inch space. Amon 
the other deep thoughts that occurre 
to him was to say, “We do. not: «ase 
large advertising space which, after all, 
is at the expense of the purghasers.”’ 
It happened that no other incubator 
concern occupied over half as. much 
space for that week. The deluded chap 
must have been fortune telling about 
the rest of us. This is the first time 
I have mentioned it, but I am _ willing. 
if the rest are, to chip in and help pay 
that chap’s advertising bill, in that par- 
ticular instance. Of course, his ad at- 
tracted attention. Couldn’t help _ it. 
Big and wide, and on top of the rest 
of us. But I don’t believe his casting 
reflections was making a good impres- 
sion, do you? : 

Right now, and regardless of there 
being perhaps 200,000 incubators sold 
annually, they have hardly been intro- 
duced. For some twenty-five or thirty 
years they have been on the market. 
It is a rare thing for a poultryman to 
quit their use. Notwithstanding all this, 
pure prejudice is the acknowledged 
factor in preventing all poultry raisers 
from using incubators. Phe question is 
why this prejudice? I verily believe 
that most of it is due to incubator con- 
cerns casting reflections at other kinds 
than their own, don’t you. 

Just recently I was at a State Fair. 
A party who was interested in our dis- 
play of incubators remarked that if he 
had a suitable cave away from the 
house that he would buy an incubator. 
“Why not run it in a spare room of 
the house?” says I. “Afraid of fire,’ 
says he. “They say we should have an 
incubator cave.’ ‘“‘Where did you get 
that idea?’ says I. “Out of an in- 
cubator catalogue,” says he. I don’t 
expect to sell that man an incubator 
for the reason that his excuse is 
backed by an incubator catalogue, but 
I have given him and his reasoning 
some thought. I forgot to ask him 
whose catalogue was his authority but 
that makes no difference. I venture to 
say though that the catalogue contain- 
ed a song and dance about the neces- 
sity of a safe lamp and the need of 
an incubator cave, and it is possible 
that the lamp argument was mostly to 
injure competition. 

Brother Incubator chaps, I believe 
that the more we try to injure each 
other, the less business we will do in 
the long run, don’t you? And, really, 
don’t it appear like poor advertising to 
preach a $200 make ready to sell a 
$15 incubator? Is it not true that we 
ourselves are almost wholly responsible 
for the fear of fire, through our put- 
ting more stress than is necessary on 
safety lamps, and casting reflections on 
other lamps that are just as good-as our 
own? How many incubator fires do 
we hear of? I dare say that there is 
not a half-dozen in that many years. 
As I view it, the casting of reflec- 
tions are responsible for the prejudice, 
and our continuing it confirms the 
suspicion. As a whole we take: our 
own medicine whether we like the 
dose or not. 

It seems to me that something is out 
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of joint with incubator advertising, or 
somebody’s incubator would be on 
every farm instead of one to a whole 
county. I do not believe it pays any 
manutacturer to let an advertising con- 
ceit-bump side his business. It would 
profit him more to knock said bump off 
with a stick; if he has_ considerable 
conceit or skill he can find use for 
unlimited quantities right in his office 
work. Good newspaper advertising is 
nothing more nor less than making 
good impressions. Verily, so it is in- 
troducing strangers, to make further 
good impressions lies in the printed 
matter and correspondence. e can 
profitably use up our own time enter- 
taining our new friends, yes and en- 
tertaining in this instance is high art 
in advertising. It does not mean that 
we should be deceitful or that we are 
expected to tell bad things of others. 
It means that we should be so fair that 
our new friends would feel safe in 
leaving their valuables in our care, or 
in the care of some other incubator 
man. I believe, and so do you, that 
the same rules that govern good so- 
ciety apply to good advertising, and 
that while we may make headway figur- 
ing the buyers, they have their figures 
at work on us, and that soliciting busi- 
ness is soliciting confidence; not con- 
fidence in our goods entirely but in our 
own individual honesty and candidness. 

I verily believe the fear of competi- 
tion, and the wrong method of meeting 
competition, rides many new undertak- 
ings to the wall. The fear leads to a 


mistaken desperateness, and in some in- 


stances, the new advertiser assumes it 
equivalent to proving his own goods to 
be meritable, to prove that others are 
worthless. In reality an effort to do 
business on the demerits of other 
goods, rather than on the merits of his 
own. The question or vital thing is, 
how does the pene view it? It seems 
to me it would occur to people, that 
the defeated one howls and casts re- 
flections, while the = one has no 
occasion. On the other hand,—and to 
take the argument home to more forc- 
ibly explain,—do not I, in my adver- 
tising matter, work up trade for my 
competitors, and they for me? I am 
sure we do, unless we work with the 
insane idea that to down the other 
chap is the right thing. ‘ 

My effort is to call attention to what 
I might call, good or bad advertising, 
and, as stated, I make no effort to 
dodge my own responsibility, or share 
in the conditions that confront incu- 
bator advertisers. Right now there is 
a debate as to whether the incubator 
business will continue as a mail-order 
business, or whether it will drift to 
doing business through merc! and 
dealers. It does not seem to me that 
either side will entirely win in the 
argument. Admitting that dealers _ will 
handle incubators, it takes advertisin 
to create a demana for the goods, an 
we must admit at the same time that 
ordering by mail is an increasing dis- 
position on the part of buyers. Hardly 
any are entirely exempt from its in- 
ducements. There is a species of ex- 
pectancy or excitement in doing busi- 
ness through the mails that will not 
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dowa. And why expect a reversal or 
halt in the growing tendency. How- 
ever much we may opapethins with 
the local merehants who knock at the 
mail-order business, most of them are 
responsible, along with us, for the con- 
ditions, They send their sons and 
daughters to the same Business Col- 
leges, they learn to do business through 
the mails, business correspondence, and 
all these things. It seems to me that 
regardless of the possibility, or prob- 
ability that every hardware man in the 
country will keep incubators in _ stock, 
that the best advertisers will also be 
the most successful with the dealers. 

In the “Old Trusty” catalogue, 
scattered about among the photos 
of chickens, incubators and home- 
folks, are many other intimate 
things about advertising. One 
deals with agents: 

My advertising is done by the Long, 
Critchfield Company, Chicago. The 
same company has had charge of my 
advertising for five years. Without 
any soliciting on their part, and with- 
out their consent, I wish to acknow!- 
edge their excellent service. Notwith- 
standing that they do advertising for 
the leading incubator concerns, and 
that we are hot competitors and selfish 
like all other mortals, we nevertheless 
stay by the same advertising agents 
year after year. The reason I stay with 
them, and I presume it is the same 
with niy competitors, is because I have 
already made a success under their 
management of that department. For 
the reason that they give my business 
their best efforts, carry no bones either 
way, do not build air castles for me 
and predict the kerflumix of their other 
clients, I cannot help having confi- 
dence in them, and from the fact that 
they are not personally exploiting 
themselves and soliciting personal at- 
tention, I feel that they are giving 
their clients*their whole, unselfish ef- 
fort, and that there is no danger of 
dishonest influences  prejudicing their 
efforts either way, for or against me. 
At least once each year, or as many 
more times as I request, they send a 
representative, and we talk over my 
business and the advertising. Their 
council and experience puts new 
courage into us to continue along the 


. Safe, conservative path, and to appeal 


to people’s thinking first, last, and all 
the time. hey are a company that 
believes the truth is the best kind of 
advertising, and that overdrawn state- 
ments react. Their plan and council 
makes it easy for an advertiser with 
meritable goods to get along in a 
modest way and make his_ business 
grow in a permanent fashion. I have 
no time to look after newspaper ad- 
vertising even if I was trained in the 
work. I can place $500 worth of ad- 
vertising with my agency in less time 
than it would take me to write up 2 
fifty cent ad for a local county paper. 
If our time and business are worth 
anything, it pays us to give it our 
whole time without dividing it up. 


Other paragraphs touch quaint- 
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ly upon. old problems like your 
competitor, and tell readers inside 
things about advertising conven- 
tions that help “Old Trusty’s” 
straightforward methods a whole 
lot: 

The easiest way to whip a liar, a 
man who lies about you, is to en- 
courage him to lie harder. Then all 
you need to do is to keep straight 
ahead telling the truth and doing the 
right thing. The liar will whip him- 
self more completely than you could 
have done it; besides, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have 
not lowered yourself in the fight, This 
advice comes from your uncle Jake, a 
man who has been through the mill 
considerably and is onto people and 
things quite thoroughly. If you are 
right, and have made a reputation for 
right, you need not fear the people’s 
sober thinking. They draw their own 
conclusions regardless of what we may 
say. 

Keep your eye on the person who 
makes a profession of carrying bones 
about your competitors, : 

Keep your promises in all things. 
The time to be careful is when making 
promises. 

Never overdraw on the truth to make 
temporary good impressions. Be con- 
servative in all things. 

The man who gets your balky horse 
will be laying for you and so will his 
neighbor. 

Always be watchful of precedents. 
Do not establish one that you are 
afraid of. ‘ ‘ 

When a man asks you to invest in 
something which is sure to make one 
hundred per cent profit, ask him why 
he does not give his relatives a chance 
to get rich instead of bestowing his 
generosity on strangers. 

In self defense I feel called upon 
to say that we send out no make-be- 
lieve personal letters. When we have 
not the time to send out real letters we 
may send out real circulars. I make 
this explanation to explain why you 
may not get as many letters from us 
as you might apparently get from 
others. Type foundries now make type 
exactly like the type on a typewriter, 
and printers can, by using the correct 
color of ink, print letters by the ton, 
all ready to attach the name and ad- 
dress at the top with a typewriter. If 
care is used by the printer in mixing 
the ink to match the typewriter ribbon 
it takes considerable inspecting to de- 
tect the counterfeit letter. To make it 
still more difficult to detect, a number 
of advertisers run the letters through 
damp rolls to make the name match 
the body of the letter better, and, at 
the same time, make the appearance of 
having been in a copying press. When 
I get one of these counterfeit personal 
letters I get mad and either roast the 
sender for the deception or dump it in 
the waste basket, while an _ honest, 
printed circular gets my attention. I 
alwa figure that a concern who 
solicits my business with a deception 
has other deceptions to follow. 


The point about M. M. Johnson, 
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of Clay Center, Neb., is not that 
he is entertaining, nor yet that he 
is quaint in his methods of adver- 
tising. The value of him as an 
advertising study is that he 
reaches and convinces and does 
profitable business with people 
who are the vertebra of this na- 
tion, and whom thousands of ad- 
vertisers do not reach at all. Only 
in a city would his advertising 
seem quaint. The people who 
read it and buy of him never see 
its quaintness, in all likelihood. 
To them it is simply truth, told in 
their own way. No other adver- 
tiser could profitably copy John- 
son, even in the incubator line. 
But thousands of advertisers, 
spending millions of dollars year- 
ly, are wholly missing a great big 
segment of humanity—a consum- 
ing public that for stability and 
purchasing power probably sur- 
pass any other class. It has its 
own ways of thinking, its own 
ways of living, its own mediums. 
M. M. Johnson, of Clay Center, 
Neb., reaches it. Thousands of 
advertisers don’t. The point lies 
in between. Jas. H. Coitins. 


———__§4>——————— 
CRITICISM NO LONGER 
GRIDDLES. 


_ This “Mad Mullah” business is all 
right so far as it goes, but the editor 
of Pacific Coast Advertising has 
never been able to see any great ad- 
vantage to be derived from such a de 
partment, and he has seen a_ great 
many distinct disadvantages, 

The other day thcre came into his 
hands a piece of printed matter elab- 
orately gotten up—paper, press work, 
and everything about it showed that it 
cost a heap of money. The editor con- 
sidered it a very poor piece of adver- 
tising literature. But he has no way 
of knowing; it may have been a won- 
derful puller.—Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising. 


—- +e 
Make the man who writes your copy 
suit you. You’re paying the bills and 
you are to be pleased. Let the public 
be hanged. If they don’t like your 
style of advertising—so much _ the 
worse for them.—Agricultural Adver- 
tising. 
——_ +e 
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There is But One Directory 


upon which leading advertisers in all 
lines of business depend for authentic 
information as to the important ques- 
tion of circulations. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY is valuable 
because it leaves no stone unturned 
to discover the facts which are of in- 
terest and value to the advertiser. 

It is impossible in many cases to 
discover what exact circulations are, 
but it is always possible, through some 
source or other, to secure information, 
which will show, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the circulation of any periodical. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY gives circula- 
tions as it believes them to be, and 
uses every possible means of informa- 
tion which will assist it in coming to 
a conclusion. 

For this reason every advertiser 
who wants to make the best use of his 
money ought by all means to have this 
Directory at his elbow. He can get 
along without it, but it will be costly. 

The 1905 issue is ready for delivery 
and will be sent carriage paid to any 
address upon receipt of $10.00. 


ADDRESS WITH CHECK 


THE-PRINTERS” INK PUBLISHING GO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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A FRESH NOTE IN BOOK 
ADVERTISING. 


“M‘CLURES MAGAZINE’ AND THE 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY M‘CLURE, 
PHILLIPS & CO. COMBINED IN A 
CAMPAIGN THAT TAKES ORIGINAL 
LINES-——-A DAILY ADVERTISEMENT 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES—HOW TO 
ADVERTISE A MAGAZINE, 


As much as $100,000 a year 
have been spent to advertise Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and the books 
issued by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
during the past five years, but the 
advertising has always been scat- 
tered. A multitude of little cam- 
paigns for individual books have 
been conducted, while each issue 
of the magazine has been adver- 
tised a good deal like one book— 
that is, for itself alone, with scant 
reference to next month’s maga- 
zine and almost none to the mag- 
azine as a whole. Naturally, this 
disorganized method has failed to 
produce any cumulative effect. In 
most cases it has sold the book or 
the issue of McClure’s advertised, 
but after these have had their day 
the productiveness of their public- 
ity has ceased abruptly. This fall, 
however, Curtis P. Brady, man- 
ager of the McClure advertising, 
has organized all these scattered 
campaigns into one general move- 
ment that ranges it around the 
word “McClure.” A_ style has 
been selected for both book and 
magazine ads, and they all cohere 
and have permanent advertising 
value. 

“There are a good many tradi- 
tions in the publishing business,” 
says Mr. Brady. “In fact, hardly 
any other business is conducted 
with so much respect for what has 
been done in the past. This ap- 
plies especially to publishers’ ad- 
vertising. Publishers of maga- 
zines have always made a great 
point of advertising their big spe- 
cial articles, but saying little about n 





the magazine as a whole. Wide 
advertising of a feature like 
‘Frenzied Finance’ has been 


thought sufficient to attract read- 
ers to a magazine like Every- 
body’s. It is my belief, however, 
that while thousands of persons 
can be induced to buy Every. 
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body’s for ‘Frenzied Finance,’ the 
majority of them get as much en- 
joyment from the stories and ar- 
ticles as from Mr, Lawson’s ser- 
ies. If this is so, why not adver- 
tise the magazine as a whole, talk 
about its policy, and teach peopte 
that it may always be depended 
upon for solid reading and good 
stories? Often the best things in 
a magazine are discovered after it 
has been published. Some story 
that would never have suggested 
itself as a feature to be exploited 
will create a steady demand for 
back copies six months after pub- 
lication, where the widely herald- 
ed feature article is forgotten. 
Another thing to be remembered 
is that, while feature articles of 
sensational interest build circula- 
tion rapidly, it is not necessarily a 
kind of circulation that can be 
held. 

“Robert Bonner had — sound 
ideas about _ this. ‘Advertise 
Henry Ward Beecher,’ he said, 
‘but give them Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth.’ We have therefore 
abandoned the policy of laying all 
stress on our features. Next year 
McClure’s will publish the rem- 
iniscences of Carl Shurz, one of 
the most important contributions 
to our recent history in many 
years, This is a big feature, yet we 
have made only incidental use of 
it in our advertising. We believe 
the public will quickly discover 
how important it is. So we are 
talking of McClure’s as a maga- 
zine. Another change has been 
made. Heretofore the magazine 
has, like other periodicals, been 
advertised only around the day of 
publication—big ads on the morn- 
ing it appears on the newsstands, 
then silence the rest of the month. 
For this we have substituted small 
ads that talk about the magazine 
continuously, 

“Formerly our advertising had 
no set typographical style, either 
for the magazine or our books. As 
a result, probably only a_ small 
part of the readers of McClure’s 
ever thought of us as book pub- 
lishers. To bring all our adver- 
tising expenditure together and 
make it pull as a whole, we have 
adopted the style that is now be- 














peperressuepsupes? 
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coming familiar in daily papers been systematized. An ad for the 
throughout the country. A type magazine helps our books, and one 
called ‘Faust’ is used for setting for the books reflects on the 
these, ads, or old style antique magazine, 

where that cannot be had. No “Book advertising has always 
display is employed other than an been largely a matter of seasons. 


. occasional word in caps, and there Publishers all follow the tradition 


is an indention of one pica both of making their important an- 
sides, with white space top and nouncements during the three 
bottom, to give clearness, At the months before Christmas, though 
top of each ad is our trademark, thousands of people make their 
the dolphin and anchor, and each heaviest purchases of books in 
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Many writers have attempted to write 
stories based upon the navigation of 

the air. Rudyard Kipling, in the No- 
ember McClure’s, with the practical meth- 
s for which he is famous, simply takes a 
with the night mail packet from London 
Quebec in eight hours, and describes 
tt happens. As you read it, it is hard to 
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Its recders do not buy 
MCCLURE Sdecause the 
price ww ten cents, or bechuse 
they want ma The 








ad begins with a large black para- June, when starting on their sum- 
graph mark which adds to the mer vacations. Then, every book 
uniformity. Our trademark, by publishing house stays in certain 
the way, is the mark of the old newspapers and magazines that 
Aldine Press, in Venice, and it have, by long custom, come to be 
may interest advertisers to know regarded as book mediums, reach- 
that the inner-seal mark of the ing the bookish class. They get 
National Biscuit Company is also into these mediums, as close to the 
an old printers’ mark. By the book reviews as possible, and use 
adoption of this style and the dis- them chiefly on Saturdays or some 
tinguishing marks for book adver- other day when there are more 
tising and McClure’s* announce- reviews than usual. They try to 
ments, ‘all our expenditure has give even the most trivial book a 
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bookish tone, as though it were 
literature, seldom frankly adver- 
tising the book that diverts, rests, 
excites or amuses. 

“We have taken somewhat a 
different tack with our book pub- 
licity. In the first place, we are 
in the live newspapers in all large 
cities—about sixty mediums at 
present, reaching approximately 
5,000,000 readers. This list is to 
be increased later. Then, our ads 
are not printed on the book days 
or the book pages, but among live 
news, in preferred positions, The 
bookish set is a close corporation, 
not very large as a public. We 
are after the non-literary set in 
this advertising. We don’t ask 
people to buy books as books, or 
say anything about being bookish, 
but simply want them to ‘buy one 
book which we describe in our ad 
so thoroughly that the reader 
will know whether it is his or her 
kind of book. Because a book is 
not literature is no reason why it 
shouldn’t be entertaining. Last 
summer I went into a country 
bookshop whose proprietor was 
evidently a reader, and knew his 
stock. He recommended a popu- 
lar novel of rather sensational 
character as a piece of reading 
that I might not take very seri- 
ously, but which had action and 
interest enough to hold anyone’s 
attention. Because he told me 
what it was, speaking man to 
man, I bought it, and subsequently 
it was read by a half-dozen 
friends, somewhat apologetically, 
yet with enjoyment. A_ plain 
statement about that book in the 
words of the bookseller who re- 
commended it would have been 
the best form of advertisement for 
it. Upon this line of thought we 
are remodeling our advertising, 
cutting out all the cant of ‘litera- 
ture,’ describing books for what 
they are, putting them before the 
people ought to read them. 
‘My Friend the Chaffeur,’ a re- 
cent book we published of inter- 
est to everyone who loves motor- 
ing, was advertised on the auto- 
mobile pages of the newspapers. 
‘A Commercial Traveler in South 
America’ is another of our recent 
books, written by Mr. Frank Wi- 


borg, of the well-known printing 
ink house. It gives his impres- 
sions of the country down there, 
tells of business conditions, and is 
both a book of travel and a treat- 
ise on export trade. We adver- 
tised it in all the export and com- 
mercial journals. About $30,000 
is being spent in a list of agri- 
cultural journals to advertise 
McClure’s Magazine and _ our 
books to the farmers. We are 
also using about thirty monthly 
magazines. We mean to put our 
announcements before people 
quite outside the recognized book- 
ish class, to tell about our books 
and McClure’s in a humanely in- 
teresting way, disregarding the 
conventions of publishers’ adver- 
tising, and to do all our adver- 
tising in a manner that will give 
it continuity. One publishing suc- 
cess, I think, ought to help an- 
other. If we bring out a ‘best- 
seller’ it ought to be so thoroughly 
identified with our house that all 
the friends it makes will know us 
and associate our subsequent pub- 
lications with the house. Contin- 
uity and uniformity in advertising 
will accomplish this, we believe. 
Such advertising may not have so 
immediate an effect as more sen- 
sational publicity, but will work 
quietly and steadily. Rogers, Peet 
Co. never under any circum- 
stances admit a line of display to 
their daily ads. But when they 
have a lot of $30 suits to close out 
in one day at $15 an announce- 
ment of two lines in their daily 
ad fills. their stores. This is the 
sort of prestige and confidence we 
are after in our own field.” 
—_+o 
Some very attractive advertisements 
appear along the railway lines in 
France. Especially is this the case 
along the approaches to the principal 
stations, where painted hoardings are 
mostly used. Posters and plates are 
also accorded space inside the stations, 
and advertisements are carried in all 
classes of railway cars.—Profitable 
Advertising, 





en ee 

A pecuttar form of publicity in 
France is the steamboat advertising, 
large advertisements being painted on 
the outside of ferryboats and on_ the 
piers. The charge for this advertising 
is not high, despite the fact that the 
ferryboats of Paris carry about twen- 
ty-five million passengers a year.—Pro- 
fitable Advertising, 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this d from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 1%65 issue of Rowell’ ‘8 "american Newspaper Directory. nave suomitted for 
that edition of the Directory a duly signea and dated. 
also from publishers who for some reason tailed to obtain a tone rating in the 105 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed cir as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the cansenens, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 











These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know wuat he pays his nara casn for. 





(™ Announcements under this classificati if entitled as above, cost W cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.90 for 
a full year. 10 percent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly. monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 








privilege of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Bones at at 


f Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 


the regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full ne of the 8 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in t 


e catalogue 


description of each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 


that th? absolute accur 


of his circulation statement would stand out bright and clear 


a ter the most searching savestineee, would ever for amoment consider the thought of 


sccuring and using the Guarantee Sta: 


ALABAMA. 
Athena. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R.H 
Walker, pub. Actualaver. Laver. first 5 mos, 195,1,082. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
19,8381. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZON 
Phoenix. Sr ae Daily arerage or seeks 
6,889. Chas. T. Logan 
ARKANS s as. 


Fort Smith, Times, daily. ctual average 
Sor 1904, 8,876. Actual -- Sor October, 
‘November and December, 1904, 8.646. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Freano. Evening Democrat. Average ee 
&,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chi 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times. poe 
weekly average for 1904, 27,108, 

Gaiiert. Herald, daily. Averaye for 1904. 
7,588. Now 8.5 00. E. Katz, Spec. Agent, N. ¥. 

San Semetion Call, d’y and S’y. J. D. Spreck- 

els. Actual daily average for year ending 
me, 1905, 62,617; Surday, 83,941. 

rote Franelseo. Sunset ee. monary 
rary; two anes and 
‘Chreula on: 48,916: ir months i906, 
59,545. Home Offices: 431 1 California Street. 

San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
yo Average 1904, 10.573. 

n Jone. The Raven. “The Californian Month- 

yo 1904, 6,000; 1905, 25.000, 
yo? Jone. Towa and Country Journal, mo. 
G hanna: Average 1904, 9,125. 
May: hae and Jule. 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1904, 44.577. Averuge 
for Oct., 1905, dy. 46,112. Sy. 59,889. 

G7” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars tothe first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 





Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Cla: 
Actual average for 1904, 10.9 Topeee’ _ ° 


Pueblo, The Pueblo Chieftain. Average ci! 
culation for year ending August, 1905, 16.219. 
Reaches ‘all Southern and Western Colorado 
many hours before the Denver newspapers. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia. Sentinel, ay. Aver. for fap raya 
ist 6 months 05 5,111. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. ¥. 


Bridgeport, Post, dail Average for 1904 
10,615. £. Katz, Special Ag Jigent. New Je 
stitgenert, Standard. Sworn av, to May, 
1905, 6,206, La Coste ¢ & Maxwell, Spec., N. ¥. 
Bridgeport. Telegram-Union. Dy.av. for 1904 
9,206. LE. Katz, Special Agi Agt., New York, 
Merlden, Journal, evenin evening. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 7,64 
Meriden. ~ roing Kecor Kecord and Republi 
da: Meriden. Mor 1904, 7.559. — 
New Haven. Evening Register. daily, Actual 
av. for 1904, 18,618: Sunday teiet. < 
New Uaven, Paliadium, dy. Arer. 1904 a 29 
First 6 mvs. 05, over 8.000. E, Katz Sp. Agt..N. 
New Haven. Union. ts 1904, 16,076. irs 
six mos.,’05,16,187%. HE. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 
New London. Day, ev’g. Aver. ’04, ya) 1st 
6 mos. 5, 6,090. E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N. Y¥. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending Dec.. 1904,3.217%. Aprilcirc., as certified 
by Ass'n Am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4.988; Sor 1904, 5.850: now, 6.488. 


Waterbury. [Be ublican. dy. Arer. for 4904, 
5.770. La Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. 7. 


' catenin, 
Wilmi . Every Eve . Average 
entesd oreutation rn 1904, Vet 160. ne 


Wilmington. Morning News. morning 
paper in State. Three mos. end. Deen 1006, LOTTE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


> ne Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. average for 1904, 88.50% (OO). 
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FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Av. 1904, 8,760, 
First six mos. 05, 9. “088. “Kaiz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Coustitution. D’y av. °04, 88,888; 
Wy 107,925. Aug.’05, d’y 40,723; S’y 50,102. 

Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904, 45.683, Oct. 
1905, 49,906, Sy. 49.255. Semi-weekly 55.93 

Atlanta. News. Actual daily —> 1904, 
24.230. 8. C. Beckwith. with. Sp. Ag., N. Y¥. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver 
age jirst six months 1905, &2.888 copies monthly. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paver. 
1904 average. daily 5.661: Sunday 7.480 


Nashville. Herald. 4rerage for March. April 
and May, 1,878. Richest county in So. Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 
mahal Daily Average 14, 1,196, 
y. 1,123. 
Ch temb 5, no issue of 





daily less = sore: retin and pane 6,100, 


Chiengo. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage Sor 1904, 4.100( QO). 


Chicago Breeders’ Gazette. weekly, $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905, to Oct. ist, 66,423. 


Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1904, 25,052. Sept., 1905, 40,000. 


Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual areraye 1904, 13,750. 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
eulation sor 1904, 18.812 (© ©). 


Ohieago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
es. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made June 1, 1905, showed 69,238 
paid subscribers. keaches nearly 90% of the post- 
Offices in Nebraska; 80¢ of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minn- 
esota; half the povtoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. , All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. "Sunday 199. 400. <Average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

Atal“ is guaranteed by the pub- 

AN lishers of Rowell’s American 
TEEO : 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 

Odignge. 8: —-. monthly. The System Co., 
pub. ffice | Madison Ave., 

Sor thn Feb. 1905, $8,750, Issue for Sept. 
1905, 60,200. 

Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8.290, wy, 1 1.278. Daily, 1st 4 mos.’05, 8.302. 

Peoria. Evening Journal, — ps Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, 18,52 








Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, dy 21.528. S’y 9.95 


INDIANA. 
Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1904, 14.« 
030. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A.,N.¥ 
Marion, Leader, daily. V W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5,685, 
Muneie, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and us sold copies ; deducted). 28,781. 
Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
net ar erage for 1904, 2 1904, 28.815 
Riehmond. Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar. 1904, dy. 
8.761. 





South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
9014, 6.589. Sworn aver. for Sept.,’05,7,218. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily oH omy 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2.0638; wy.. 8.29 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat anc Leader. Largest 
guar. cityctrcu’n. Sworn aver, Oct., 1905, 8,002. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. Oct,, 10.685. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


Dea Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1904, 86.8383. 
Present circulation over 89.000. 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. _ Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week thanany 
competitor in seven. 


Dea Moines. Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual averuge for 1904, 36.8511. 


Keokuk. Gate City, Botte av. 1904, 8.1453 
daily six months, 1905, 8.29 


Muscatine. Journal. Da Pay ar. . + need 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, March. 1905, 5, 
Sioux City, Journal, daily. Average wine 1904, 
sworn, 21.784. Sor Sept., 1X5, 2.958. 
Priuits most news ona most forei and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 0 per cent of ti homes in city. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. Even Net sworn 

aan. pane 1904, 20.6783 Sept... 1 905, 24.461. 

per of largest aid pon an heowaly Ninety 

oof Ly = Oo Sioux City’s reading ic reads 

he Tribune. Only Gos paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 

Wutechinaon. News. Daily 1904, 2.964. First 

five mos.’05, 8.296. E. Katz, 8p. Agent, N. ¥. 
KENTUCKY. 

MWarrodeburg, Democrat. Best Bluegrass 
families at 3c. per 1,000. Proven av. cir., 8.582. 

Lexington. Leader. Av. ’04, evg. 4.041, Sun. 
5,597, Aug., 05, evg., 4.549. E. Katz, Spec. Agt. 

Louisville, Times. Daily arerage tng 
June 30, 1905,86,025 (). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 


Owenxboro. Messenger, dy. and twice-a-week. 
Av. 3 — Sept. 30, ’05, dy. 2,482; twice-a- 





Paducah. Journal of Labor, wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 
results from the best class of class of wage-workers, 


Padueah, The Sun. Arer Average for April, 1905, 
3,626. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item. official journal of the 
vity. Av.cir. jirst eight months 1905, 22,095. 


MAINE. 
Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1904, 1.269, 641. 
Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1904, 6.844, weekly, 486. 
Bangor. Commercial. Average Sor 1904, daily 
8,991. weekly 28,887. 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1904, 1,918. 





Lewiaton. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, ,524 (©). weekly 17.450 (© ©). 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8,180, 


Portland. Even ress, Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. ening Express. 8,476, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American, dy. Aver. to ome. mg 








64,068. Sun., 68,818, No return privi 
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Big 
Distribution 
of 
Che Des Moines Capital 


Beginning Tuesday, Nov. 14th, the Capital will 
distribute thereafter on each Tuesday, for seven 
weeks, 30,000 extra papers, making a total circu- 
lation on every Tuesday of 70,000. These extra 
papers are distributed to advertise and secure sub- 
scribers for the CAPITAL'S BARGAIN DAY, 
which this year, as usual, occurs on Dec. 28th, 
This offers an unusual opportunity for extra 
copy and for mail-order advertisers. The rate 
is not increased. Remember the dates] 








Special Distribution Days 


Nov. [4th . . . . . 70,000 Papers 
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— EASTERN OFFICES — 
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Publisher, LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Des Moines, 
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Baltimore, News, daily. Even- 

ing News Publishing Company. 

ae 1Wh, 53.784. For 

GUAR October, 1905, 59,810. 

AN The absolute correctness of the 
aa = litest circulation rating accorded 

the NEws is guaranteed by the 

AS coeccongece of Rowell's American 
Newspa; rectory. who will pay one hundred 
getters to io the Jirst =— who successfully con- 

troverts its accu: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (O@). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week aay adv. 


Boston. Globe, Aver. to Oct. 1, 1905, date, 308. 
619. Sunday, 301.425. “Largest Circulation 
Daily of any two cent paper in the U United States. 
400,000 more circulation than auy other Sunday 
paper tn New England.” .dvert:sements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price, 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper 

Directory, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


Boston. Post Averuye Sept., 195. daily 
= sivas 211.221. Boston Sunday Post, 
95. 190.075: year 1904, 177.664. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
England. whether morning or evening, or morn. 
and evening editions combined. 
largest Sunday circulation in New Engi land. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat. run of. 
paper Sunday rate. 18 cents per line. The bes 
rtising prop m New Eng 


Fall River. News. ae cir’n. Daily ar. 04, 
6,958(%). Robt. Tomes. mes, Rep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


Salem. News. Daily cir circulation, 17,500. 
Only paper injdistrict. 


ringfield. FarmandHome. National Agri- 
oa semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
872.564. Distri buted at &%,164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Al) advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Sovtnatets. New England Homestead. Onl: 
im t agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paid stoouelion, 40,000. Reaches every post- 
Office in Mass., R. 1.. and Conn., and all in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except afewin 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 











yee Good Housekeeping mo. <Aver- 
mos. 1905, 208.420. No rssue iess 
than’ 200,000, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreeater. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co, Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Worcester. Outten Publique, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1904, 4,782. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand i Bantie. Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904. bee Only parnes 
and only Sunda end ts field. Grand 
(pop. 100,000) a wean Michinane (pop. Ry 000). 


aitant ~ ar Evening Press dy. Arerage 
4, 44.807. Average 6 mos. 1905, 46. 087. 


Jackson. Patriot, aoe Actual daily av. 
erage for 1904, 8.158. sept., 1905, 8,857. 
Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
4905, dy. 10.128, June. 10.174. 8,-w. 9.688, 


Kalamazoo. Gazette. d’y. 6 mo. ‘9 Sept. 
905,11.502: Sept.,11. 884. Larg. matte abe. 


Saginaw. Courier Herald. daily, ope. 
Average 1904. 10,2838: October, 1905, 18.464 


Saginaw. Evening News, a. Average for 
1904, 14,816. October. 1905, 17.888. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Ay 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only daily in the two Soos. 











LARGEST PRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


NOW BEING BUILT FOR 


The Boston Post 


‘‘WE NEED IT IN OUR BUSINESS.”’ 





Fac-sim:le of Letter from R Hoe & Co., the 
Great Press Manufucturers. 


R. HOE & CO. 
PRINTING PRESS, MACHINE AND SAW 
MANUFACTURERS, 

GRAND, SHERIFF, BROOME, COLUMBIA STS. 
OFFICE, 604-520 GRAND ST, 
NEW YORK. 

NEw York, October 2d, 1905, 
Mr. E. A. GROZIER Editor and Publisher, 
The Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The printing press now under 
construction in our megs for The Boston 
Post is the LARGEST in the WORLD. 

It is also the most expensive ———s 
press made up to the present tim: 

No other newspaper in this country, or 
abroad, with so 
many printing cylinders, or capable o of 
80 many combinations in black and color 
a There will be nothing else in 
the wor 

The new an Post press will weigh 
150 tons. It will be comprised of not less 
than 1250,00 pieces of metal. It will do 
work of the finest character, at the 
highest rate of speed. 

We congratulate The Boston YY = 
its enterprise in ordering such a 
chine, making a newrecord in the devel. 
opment of & nting mechanism. 

Very ow —, 
HOE & CO. 


BANNER 
OCTOBER 


OF THE 


Boston Post 


Daily Average Sunday Average 
October, 3905 October, 1905 


236,215 196,530 
SIX OCTOBERS 


Boston Boston 

DAILY Post SUNDAY Post 
1900—353,055 1900—148,749 
1901—477,773 1901—325,250 
1902—484,510 1902—126,450 
1903—372,006 1903—385,304 
1904—259,721 1904—379,263 
1905— 1905— 


236,215 196,530 
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MINNESOTA. 


we aeaaate. farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56.814. 


Minneupoiis. Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. A 1 average 1904,79.750. Actuai 
averuge first six months 1905. 86.295. 

The ute accuracy of Farm 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Di . Circulation is 

ically confined to the furmers 

my) Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
isconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most proptably. 


ae ey Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Aver. for 1903. 57.0893 1904, 64.883; 
first 10 mos, 1965, arads. Oct., 1905, 67.847. 


(EW paper Directory. 

fa a number of the purchasing 

aah classes and goes ato more homee 

han any Ey in its jield. It 
brings 





Minneapolis. Svenska by Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904, 52,0: 


Mignenpelie are. W. J. Murphy, “99 
Est. 1 dest Minneapolis daily. D-«:! 
mos. to Oct. 1, 1905, 99, 4780 


OIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 
tion than any other Minneap- 
olis newsprper’s evening edi- 

Calo tion. The carrier-delivery of 
th? daily Tribune in Minneap- 

TEEO olis is many ands re 

1 than that _ any other new 
paper. The city circulation 

by Am. Newe- alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 

paper Direc: veer fe the recognized 


tory. bd Ad paper of Minne. 
P Paul, The Farmer, s..mo. Circulation for 
six months ending October, 1905, 87,667. 
1, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
P. desc, wy. 25.687": Sonntagsblatt 28,640. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiesburg. Progress, ev’g. Av. ot font I 
end’g Jan., 1905, 2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 
MISSOURI. 


Olinton. Republican. W’y av. last 6 mos, 1906, 
8.840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; av. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 





Olty, Journal, d’y ard w’y. Average 

Ry * $4,114. week! weekly 199,890. 
lin, Globe, daily. Average 1904, 12.046. 
a 0518.%51. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 


&t. Joseph, News and Press. Circ. ‘st 6 mos. 
15. 85.528. Smith & Thompson, Lust. Rep. 


&t. Louls. National Penegist. mo. Henry R 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. erage Sor 190k, 
8,080 (© ©). Eastern office, F) Maiden Lane. 


&t. Loufa. National Farmer and Stock Grower. 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: ar alae 
4903, 106,625: average for 1904, 104,750 


MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904.18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
daily average for 1904,15.239. 
For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star, 


Pp Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,367. 





Lineoin, Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending January, 1905 4 49.231, 


Lincoin. Jota and News. Daily average 
1904, 26.888; February, 1905, average, 28,05. 


Omaha, Commercial. We reach Western busi- 
ness men. Do you want to | Circu’n 1904, 2,088, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in City. 
Sworn aver. for Sept. and Oct., 1905, 4,204. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end, Pune 30, 1905, 8,859, 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; first 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 14, 6,604, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. ce Sor 
1904, 21.106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555 


Newark. Evening News. Evening ie Pub. 
Co. <Average for October, 1905, 60,694. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Jo’ fe m4 average for 
1904. 18,238. Ive the ne 
bany. Times- Union. ever every se Est. 1856. 
i For viBOvast: Jan. Feb..&Mar.,’5,88,594, 
Bi ing Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Sur. Jor year end. end. June, 1905, 12,289 (#) 
Buffalo. Courier, morn. A morn, Av. 1904, Sunday 79,. 
882; duily 50.940; Enquirer, even., 82.702, 
Buffalo. Evening News. Daily areraye 1904, 
88.457; (st six months, 8, 1905, 95,281. 
Catskill. Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall. edi- 
tor. Av. yr..endg. Oct., ’05,8,788; Oct., 8.855. 


Corning. Leader. —-- — 1904, 
6.288, First quarter 1906.6 ,428. 








Cortland, Demoerss, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2.296. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glena Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 
Hornellaville. Morning Times. Arerage 
4,188 for year ending July, 4905; 29 R. F. D.’s. 
Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average — 
2.918. Westchester County’s re leading paper 


Bets h. News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
,000 more than all other Newb’ gh paperscomoined. 








New York City. 


American Mi ne (Leslie’s Monthly), Pre- 
sent aver. ci: tion, 256,108, 
New York. American Agriculturist. Best 


farm und family agricultur: weekly in Migalo 
and Southern States. Circulates 100,000 co; 
ies weekiy, ,/ which 95,468 are actual pald 
subscribers - oe count of June 1, 1905. The 
extraordinary cha 

of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include eve postomice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes all the postoffices; in 
Delaware 87%, a fade Fk 14s, in Ohio 8&4, 
and to 20% to 40% of tne postoffices in the Southern 
States. All auvertionniante queoun ntee d. 


army & Navy Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for 52 1ssues. 1904.9.871 {O9). Only 
Military paper awarded “Gold Marks. 


Baker’s Review monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co, 
publishers. Actual average for 1904, 4.900. 


Benziger’s magazine, pad monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent circulation, 50.000. 

Clipper, gg (Theatrical), Frank 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25.662 (© 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual average ae 
1904, 8.179; for 23 weeics in 1905. 28,180. 


AHaberdasher. mo . est. 1881. 4ctual arerage 
1904,7,.000. Binders’ affidarit and Post Chee 
receipts distributed monthly to olutane. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 
In 1904. average :ssue, 17.500 (@ - 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub,, 253 Broadw 
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Leslie's wpe. Actual aver. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69.077, €8. ar. Over 85.000 weeily. 


Music Trade nea, music trade ava art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904, 5.50%. 5.504. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 

Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 1904, 19,347. 


The People’s Home Jourral, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.888 monthly, arerage cir 
culations for 1904—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
scribera. ¥F. M. Lupton. publi tsher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
e:rculation for year ending Octobcr, 1905, 8.681 
(2k); October, 1905, issue. &.281 (2k). 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average jirst 6 months. 1905, 12.916. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn.. 302,- 
$85, Evening, 879.785. 785. Sunday, "438,484. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 


ending June 28, 15,- 
769 copies. 


Rochester. Case and Com! Comment, mo. Law. Av. 

Or 1904, $V.000 ; 6 vears’ average, 80.103. 
Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 

Actual average for 1903, 11.628, 1904, 12.574. 


Syracune. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 194, daily 85.648, Sunday 89.161, 


Ttlea. National a Contractor, eno. 
Average for 1904, 2.625 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1904. 14.379, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville. Citizen. Sure, by d average for 
1904, 8,280; September, 1905, 


Charlotte. iaery sr Horta Carolina’ 's fore- 
newspa; Actual daily wi os 148, 
Sunday. 40s, semi-weeily, 4.4 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,9386, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Sunday 68.198. 
Oct., 1905, 78.277 daily; Sunday, 73.088. 


Dayton, Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in n Dayton, paid at full rates. 


Founuptews. Vindicator. D’y ar. ’04,1 2,020. 
LaCoste & Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago. 


Zanesville. Times-Recorder. Sworn av. /st ¢ 


mos, 1905.10,427. Guar’d doubie nearest com- 
petitos and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. nT Oklahoman. 1904 arer. 
8.104. Sept.,'06,11,1¢8. HE. Katz, Agent, N.Y 











OREGON. 
Portland, Oregon + ees Actual aver- 
age for Sept , 1905, 28,8 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cheater. Times, ev’g d'y. Averages904, 7.929. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie. Times, daily. Aver. for 1904, 14.257. 
October, 1905,15.848. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Marrisburg. Telegraph. Dy. sworn ar.,6 
end’g June, 12,060; Sept. 18, att. Best in Hg. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, 
Av. 1904, 5,004; av. . 108 6 mos. 1905, 5420 veo 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of September, 190d : 











Total for 26 days, 5 yrs copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


207,926 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; S 
damaged, unsold. free and returned copies 


been omitted. 
WILuiaM L. aan, Publisber. 
payee Octover 4, 1905, 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads the 
Bulletin. al 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OCTOBER CIRCULATION 
The following statement showe the actual cir- 
culation of THE KVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
y in themonth of October, 1905; 
7 


ORNMI mw F 





Total for 26 days, 4,358.481 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR OCTOBER, 


ee copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President. 
PHILADELPHiA, November 6, 1906, 
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Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver- 
circulation 1st 6 mos.,1905, daily 50.996; Sunday 
40.156; sworn statement, Cir. books open, 


Philadelphia. The Press is a Gola Mark (© @) 
Newspaper. a Ko! Roll of Honor powspaasr, orl td 

Guaranteed Star Newspaper, most d 
sirable characteristics for iy Newspaper. Cire 
culation, daily average 1904. 118,24 


Philadelphia, Farin Journ:|. monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, publisners. Average 
for 1904, 598,880, Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bowl to Farin Journal with this 


inehvoarde 
“Awarded June 2 a. 1902 by 


* Printers’ Ink, 
oF M- in hed Art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
* Journal. After acanvassing 
5 “ “of —— extending over s 
“period of half a year, ti among @ 
be ed Mates, has been 


“cal medium Sor communicating with them 
se! through its advertising columns.”’ 
ofa “ae Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22.- 
Reaches best paid class of workmen inU.8 





aus Cheater. ne . 

1904, 15.180 Ce). tn tia Sith your. 

Ti t. Has Count; 

= vicinity for its field. Devot 

to home PL — 1s a home 

‘ounty is second 

tn the. ane in Staten agricultural wealth. 

weamepers, Grit. Grit. America’s Greatest 

Weekly. = gE t 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
ne Nee New York and Chicago 

York. Dispate Sor 1904, 
8.974. Enters oot 8 of Sora tenis. 


aye yl ane. 

N rt, Daily N A clean, enterprising 
newapaper, well Yovering tts jield in So. Rhode 
Island. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
six months ending June 30th, 1905, 16,818. 


iden urnal, 17.290 (@@). 
Ps ann ‘486 ‘8. En ening Bulletin 87. 886 
average 1904. Providence Jot lence Journal Co.. pubs, 


Weaterly, fun. Geo. Geo. H. 0 Ttter, pub. Average 
1904, 4.480. Only daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
for first eight months 1905, 4.265. 

Columbia, State, Actual aver- 

age for 1904, taily 8.164 copies 

(OO); semi-weekly, 2.251. Sun- 

day 9.417 (QO). Act. aver. July 

to Oct. 23,05, daily 10,0763 Sun- 


day 11.268, 
4 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
pe Dakota Farmer, s.-mo. Lo egies 
year ending October, 1905, 85,525. Rate 200. 
TENNESSEE. 
Knozvilie Journal ., Trib- 


une. Daily average year ending 

Jan. 31, 1905. 15.060 Ge). Weekly 

average 1904, 14,418. 

, a of only Bas! papers ~ 
South, ou 1 n 

a se eaeathe dauarai 


tion, influence po adr adrertising patronage. 
Png my hy rabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
May, 88.082, 


Chattanooga, Weexly News, Cir. proven by 
P.-0. receipts, So. 000. Best « ad medium in South, 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’0 Av.’04.11,482. Led near- 
est competitor 41,000 in advert in adrert’ng. ‘04, 6 days vs. 7. 
enn Commercial ercial Appeal. daily. Sunday, 
eekly Average fst 6 mos. 1905, ‘daily 8%. tal 
Sunday, 55.247. weekly, 498. Smith é 

Thompson, Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
18.772; for 194, 20.708. Average March, 
April, May, $1,887. 


TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av- 
1904,316. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


E] Paso. Herald. Av.’04. 4,211 ; May.’05, p025. 
Merchants’canrass showed Hera 1d tn 80%, 0f El Pa. 
homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Roll of 
Honor, J. P. Smart. 150 SNeeeans St., N.Y. 


Houston. Post. Most wants, most gaee. -— 
results. No experiment in Hi in Houston Post ad 


San Angelo, Standard, wee Average for 
1004,2.908. noun nein 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. FE. Langley. Arer. 1904 
8,161, for six mouths, 1905, 8,868, 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; Last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last : mos., 7,024; last month, 7,847. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566, 
04,6.682. Largest city and State circulution. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 


Montpelier. Argus, d’y. 1904 average, 3,068 - 
Argus and Patriot, w’y ; /904 average, 8,256. 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, seer. Ar: 
erage 3 months ending June 1. 1905,4,18 


St. Albana, Messenger, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 3,166. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; ae June 
11.542. July, 11,944, ae 18,071. 


Norfolk. Landmark (06 ). qending home 
paper. Circ. genuine. No pad VanDoren, Sp’l. 


micheand, News Leader, ¢ Leader, afternoons. Actual 
= oa iieean 904, 28.575 (see American News- 


It has no equal in pullin 
ttoeen Washington a and Atlanta, ” . 


Rt le oh mon mond, Times-Dispatch, 


mo’ 
pet on eee mange gl year end- 
Mal“ ing December. 1904, 20.172. High 
AN ice circulation ‘th no waste 


TEED ar Gmiiestion. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Olympia, Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.2893 
weekly, 1,465. Only paper with tele. reports. 
Tacoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 190k, 14.8643 Sy. 
18.478: wy., 9.524. Aver. 6 Pee Cane June 
30, 196, Daily, 15,1389. Sunday, 19,771 


Tacoma. News. Daily en eee end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17,495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkeraburg. Sentinel, daily. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820. 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ.,11.51% (x). 
Sunda: tae ire Hi 11,988 (sk). For 42 months up 
to A Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to. any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av.1904 
26.201; Sept. 1905, 26.450 (O©). 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., . 
¥r. end. Oct., 1905, 89,252, Oct., 1905,41,.052 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average i 
1904, 7.281. First eight months 1905, 7.608. 


Wisconsin Agrieulturiat. Racine. Wis. 
Weekly. Estab. 1877. The only 
Wisconsin paper whose circula- 
tion 18 quatantesd by the Amer 
tean te ge at a Actual 
average for 1903.88.18 1: for’: rh 
87.254; for wenn ended July 
1905, 40.192, Y. Office. 7 le 
Court. Wy Mor. 





go 
wryo 


MING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4,880. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily. Average for 
1904, 7.426; Oct.. 1935,8.624, H. DeClerque, 
U. &. ktepr., Chicago and New York. 


Victorla. os. daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co. Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 


Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. <Av- 
erage for 194, daily, 25. ry weehiy, 15,801, 
Daily, September, 1905, 31,226 
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ONTARIO. CAN. 
Toronte. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average Jor 1904, 6,000, 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
culation for June, 1905, $9,496. yim 


rate 3c. ‘A of’ The largest cir- 
= ae “juaning’ peper published in On- 
arto 


Toronto. Ev. Telegram. D’y, av. 1904.81. 884. 
Aug.,’05,88,808. Perry Lukens, Jr. N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto. Star, daily. 
nine months 1905, 88,087. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 





Daily average first 


Winnipeg. Telegram, daily - weekly. iy 
av. 9 mos. ending Sept., 30, 05, 18.164. saan 
05,119,482. Saturday issue exceeds 21,0 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 

St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
r, November, December. 1904, 6,091. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Malifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 
reulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. 
aver. daily 1904, 28,850 ; weekly, 18,886. 


Montreal. La Presse. Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., Hy e.-. average 1904. daily 
30, 259; Av. Mar., ’05, 95.826. Sat.,118.892. 

Montreal. Star.dvy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
for 703, dy. 55.127. wy. 122 269. ae for 1904. 
dy. 56,795, wy. 125.240, 


Actual 














Sherbrooke. Daily Record. a + alee 


Truro, News; daily, 8 8; weekly, 2 es, 
i ye 018 0. E™ | months. 1908, 5.890 0; October, 1905, 6.254 


Weekly, 1904, average, 6,019; now, 6,50 








The Roll of Honor is considered by 
those publishers who make regular use of 
it the most effective, cheapest and quickest 
means of setting circulation figures 40 date 
The 
Roll of Honor is a newspaper directory to 


date; 


before the American advertisers. 


it chronicles the facts of last month, 
last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had 
anywhere—based upon and backed by the 
rules and requirements of Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, its value to 
publisher and advertiser becomes of un- 


usual importance. 
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lo ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





ed from all the others by the so-called gold 


Ont of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of _Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per Directory, one hundred and twelve are distin, 
marks(@ ©). ‘ 


24. 


biieati 


having the gold marks in the 





Announcements under this 
Directory, cost 20 cents per line 


, fro 
week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a full year, 10 per cent Reon, or $18.72 per year spot cash. if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENINGSTAR (©O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90¢ of the Washington homes, 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aug. +1905, De 
40,728 (OO), Sunday 50,102, Wkly 107, oe 


aon MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, Ga. 
newspaper in every sense; with a well-to- 

pF apereatny with wane a nd ample means. 
Only morning daily with‘n ¢ thin one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS, 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@0). Chicago 
Largest circulation; best in ; best in point of quality. 


BAKERS’ HEI. ae: (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal dest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every eae. and Territory. 


ba ). Onk r in Chica; 3 2 
ving thi 2 i. because tRiBu: RIBUNE ads 
tory results s. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (@ ©). 
Best paper in city : read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Boston (© ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal. 


BOSTON PILOT ( 
Catholic. Patrick 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in gt 


©), every Saturday. Roman 
. Donahoe, manager. 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD (©©), Boston 
the “bible” of the textile indus ry. Send ie 


booklet. “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE ba ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Eng! 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN | MILLER 


(00). Minnea: yee Minn; year. Covers 
milling and wh Oe over the world, The 
only “Gold Mark? til milling journal! (0). 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


THE POST EXPRESS (© 5 N.Y. 
st advertising medium in is secti 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige, 


VOGUE (©6). the outherts Ky) feghions. ne 
cents a copy; $4a year. (. Mth St, 

TH" IRON AGE (QO), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its representative fields, 


ENGINEERING NEWS (©©).—A periodical of 
the hi; ag character.—Times, Troy, 

lews prints more transient "ids tha 
other technical papers; 1)4 & 3c. a word, Try or 


HARDWARE DI}ALERS’ MAGAZINE. 


S ae arerage seme, 
T. MALLE’ Db Boceewes, N.Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (OG). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leadin “> newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and dumestic 
electricai purchasers: largest weekly circulation, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every —— who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 

Y MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE We ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW TORE TIMES @ @ ag thes news 
that’s fit to print.” Carries h-class dry 
goods, ede nig * publishers’. Tegal and instruc- 
ion advertising ‘than any other New York news- 
paper, Over 100,000 metropolitan circulation. _ 


OHIO. 
ni attat bel _ Vega Great—influ- 
ential—of world ie t cc et —— 
meaium in prosperous Hiddie es and 
information supplied by Bocewita® N. ye uae. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS” is a Gold Mark 
© ) Wewepapes, © Roll of Honor ey 
a Guaranteed Star Newspa 
most desirable characteristics. ‘or ‘any News- 
paper. Circulation, daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC papers (© ©)—Independence 
Hall and Public Led hiladelphia’s land- 
marks; only paper ai wed i in thousands of Phila. 


delphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 
years. Over 110,000 more advertieements Aprill 
to Nov. 1, 1905, than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©e® DISPATCH ‘oo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
moe paper — @ prestige most 

rofitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©©0), Columbia, 8. 2 3 H ~- 
quality, la: gest circulation in South C: uae 
VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LAD MARE ood) » the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(00), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
#8 than one thousand of its readers take any 
a Milwaukee afiernoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 
THE HALivax HERALD ( ) and the EVEN. 
ING_MalL. Circulation 15,088, fat rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





ARKANSAS, 


N Arkansas the Little Rock GazETTE is dean of 
the Want ad field. 


COLORADO. 


‘—.HE Denver Post. Sunday edition. Nov. 5, 
1905, contained 5,504 different classified ads, 

a total of -111 2-10 columns. The Post is the big 

Want medium of the Rocky Mountain Eogiee- 

The rate for Want advertising in the l’ost 

per line each insertion. seven words tothe ine $i 





CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers field of 50.000 
. i popu. ulation ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent & Lape a oss, 
five cents a word a —— “Agents W: 
etc., half cent aword a 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ree ee and Sunpay Star, W: 
© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
Ww ale sé 4 any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
EORIA (T1l.) JoURNAL reaches over — - 
the prosperous people of gga Tllin 
Rate, one cent per word each iss 





Ts Champaign News carries more classified 
ads than any other oe ad in Illinois out- 
side of Chicago. As . = orn opel the News 
has no equal at the pri jially on farm ~ 
landads. If you Corea. a good ond propesteion, ty 


2 be CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the city’s 
t-ad”’ directory and one of the wl 
est wanted” mediums of the country. It has 
no Sunday issue, but is Rablished Race f evening 
oy t Sundays ag Bm nol day mt. > e year 
904 the paper was that 
time it published 11 ‘095. At, of ¢ ad- 
rtising, consisting of ao ‘individual a never 
Sisemen! ents; of this number, 
ted tu the DaiLy News Office. Di ne 
Eleven telephones are used exclus py the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 
agencies and from of 
tomers throughout Chicago and its ai “cee 
territo: These advertisements oe e 
convenience of the ers, carefully 
under 199 different Classification headings. No 
free “want-ads” are @ published. The DatLy News 
rigidly all advertising. 
The vamne of the classified columns of the DaILy 
News to the advertisers is shown the very 
rapid growth of this kind of an in Ly 
paper. During the ror 1903 it inc 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithstanding an increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases ay columns 
over 1903, or ati average of a column & oa. 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English lan- 
Fosse 2. in, around or about Chicago reads the 
AILY News,” says the Post-office Review. 








INDIANA. 


HE Marton LEADER is 
result getter for want ads, 


5 ie Terre Haute STaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
enecent per word. 


as the best 


se Muncie Stak is the Fan ay wee Want ad 

edium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
much classified advertisi sing daily as all cer 
Muncie dailies combined. 


T= Indianapolis News during the year 1904 
printed 125.207 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other dailies of Indianapo! 
combined. prin‘ a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want aas d g that time. 


HE Stat I of Indi hi 





STAR. Muncie ‘Srak and t= Haute STAR; 
general offices. apolis. Rate in each. one 


cent per word; combined rate, two cents per 
word. 


URING oe month of Oc of October. 1904, the In- 


IOWA. 
yg Des Moines CapPrraL utees the Jarg- 
circulation in tne city of Des Moines of of 
any daily genevener. It it hood Ss ad medium 
e cent a By the month, 
i cer line, rat oy ubiished “as evenings a week. 
8a the big d . Talila 


HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER: on 
morning paper; carries more “want” 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 

cent a word. 





ell 


ee EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand. dailies combined. 


MARY! *ND. 
‘—*HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baitimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
= — for 30 words, 5 days. Damy ENTER- 
, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want ads. eds, Curetiaton exceeds 10,000. 





we TRE E Boston @ TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 

ing sbecllionsh 5 medians in New land. 
It prints more Fe a ee of schools and in- 
structors than all other Bostc Boston dailies combined. 


Ror re Ay 4 oud Sunday, ft six 
months of 1 prin a total o bey sod 
classified ads. and pe wait on trades, { i- 
discounts. This was a gainof 3,959“ want” ads 

over the same period of 1904, and was 71.145more 

paper carried duriug the 


on 
first six months of 1905. 
MICHIGAN. 
Acnew COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
cL 


day paper; result yetter; ion in ex- 
cess of 1500; le. word; Ke. subsequent. 


MINNESUTA, 


‘ daily. 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. ( Nroulstion, 
F 5 333; first 9 months 1905, 67,605; 
september, 68,043. 
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T%% aearoiss TRIBTEE is the recomnised 
has 
pe for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
daiiv and has 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day gow s and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger cis ti in M 4 
many thousands, than any other —= pape’ 
ft oublishes over 80 columns of Want advertise. 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day). no free ads; price covers both 
morning Fs evening issues. No other Min- 
a © jaily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


, [HE ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 

in St Paul for Want Ads. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatcn for August, 1905, was 
61.932, It is the only newspaper of its circula- 
tion in St, Paul or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for all classifications of want ads. The Au- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 
increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904, 
Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified business. 


MISSOUKL. 
4 yy = Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ade 
all other pepers in Southwest Missouri 








combined, because ii es results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, um, 
MONTANA, 


f bere Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium ; ic. a word. - Sree 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; 350; Sunday, 13,756 


N EBRASK RASBKA, 
INCOLN JoURNAL AND NEWS. combined cir- 
culation over 27,000, Cent a word. 


HE Lincoln DamLy Bran, th the, best Phtonnst Ada” 
& moiium as Keseneka’s ¥ 
——— exceeds 16,000 “daily 6 Rates, 1 ig cent 
r word. Sunday Want ads Seceive extra in- 
portion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
r-ceived in time, DaILy Stak. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Datiy Journat—Leadin: 
r; J0to z4'pages. Only engine Med- 
jum, Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 


NEWARE. N.J., rem ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE. 
TH EAGLE has no rivais in Brookiyn’s 
classified business. 


4 i HE Post-ExPress is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Rochester. 


LBANY. EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best r for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount 1 Vernon, N. Y. —_ 
est Want ad ounty. 
UFFALO NEWS =e over 95,000 tin 
i the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 

stro t Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New ork City. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, Therec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, vrinting. Synovate, circulars, 
b offi ae ae ices. adwriting, balf- 
tone making, and ‘prantionlly anything whicn 
interests and ap is to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. o90 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line. Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


7" E Trwes-Union. of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a ciroulation greater than al other 
daily papers in that city. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


RAND FORKS Hera. Circ. Sept. 05, 6,515. 
——. ya A. A.. June 05. Biggest 
Daily inN.D. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep’s. 





OntIo. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


‘I\HE MAnsFixip News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 
newspaper; 20 words or less 3 cunsecutive times 
oF less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 
OKLAMOMA. 
i OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,168. Publishes 
more Wantsthan avy four Okla.competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester. Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


HY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
TAK PHILADELPHIA Hoi ongpeetll 


Want Ads.in THE BULLETIN 
prompt returns, because “in Philas” 
delphia near! everybody 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
September 


207,926 copies per ‘day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


Local Advertisers 
in Philadelphia 


large cmt in the GERMAN 
DAILY “GAZ TE ~ og ent 
everybody who speaks the German 
language in, around or about Philadel- 
phia reads the GERMAN DAILY 
GAZETT 

Sworn , on 49,083 cop- 
ies per day. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
'\HE Columbia Statr (©@©) carries more Want 
ads than any others. C. newspaper. 


VIRGINIA. 

T HE News Leber, published every afternoon 

except Sunday, Richmond. Va. 1 
circulation by long odds (28,57 
the recognized want adve ment medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, = in advance; no advertisement 
counted as Jess than 25 words; no display. 


CANADA. 


\HE Seiitom HERALD (QO) and the Mair—Nova 
T's tia's recognized Was ant ad aca 


PRESSE. Montreal. real. Largest d ly circula- 
“tion in aan without exception, (Daily 
Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 


waneoan than any French rench newspaper in the world 


HE DAILY TELKGRAPH, St &. . ane. N. B., is the 

wantad medium of itime provinces. 

reulation and aaa up-to-date paper of 

Eastern Canada. J ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


HE Montreal DaILy Stak carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Famity HerRaLp anp 
WEEKLY STAR carries More W ant advertisements 
than apy oiber weekly paper paper in Canada. 


Ts lopiper Fx PRESS carries more 
“Want” RN ertinmaents than any other 
py paper in Canada and more advertisements 
< — cee than are contained inal) the other 
published in Western Canada 
‘Moreover, the the Free Press carries a 
ienwer yo &.. of fir the Dor envertaing than any 
other daily paper in the Domin: 
BRITISH COLI COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest egy 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacitie 
Coast 
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4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Pubiisners. 


ween 

@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year. one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five do! 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year eacn and a larger nu:n- 


rs) 
type peates it is always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
es such cases the charge will be five doliarsa 


wennnnm 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure, 
lines to the inch $3); roo ye ee ($40). 
Wor specitied tion s2lected b; atver- 
sers. if granted, douvle price is demanced. 
Gn time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new cupy tails to A tohand one week 
in aavance of Se a ot pub! ication. 


Contracts mth, quarter or year may 
yA at they pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used pa’ 


spa id for rata. 
Two lines Sesion advertisement taken. Six 
words make a lin 

Eve hing | appearing as reading matter is in- 

ree. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance, 

rte to the amount of $10 are entitled 

a free subscription for one year, if demanded 
“—_—_—n"" 


Cuar.es J. Z1nGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OrFFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.év-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, NOV. 15, 1005. _ 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















Avucustus J. PHILLIPS, well 
known in the newspaper and ad- 
vertising field, has accepted a re- 
sponsible position with R. H. 
Macy & Co. of this city. Mr. 
Phillips will be connected with the 
purchasing and merchandising de- 
partments. 


THe Cream of Wheat Com- 
Pany, of Minneapolis, was the win- 
ning full-page advertisement - in 
the Advertising Prize Competition 
which began in Appleton’s Book- 
lovers Magazine for October. 
Pearline secured first position for 
the half page and Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company the quarter 
page. 
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A FOLDER advertising first mort- 
gages on real estate, with first 
mortgage bonds based thereon, 
comes from the Jennings Real 
Estate Loan Co., Chicago. It has 
been made very interesting, at- 


liars tractive and convincing ‘by the 


clever device of showing half-tones 
of each property covered by these 
securities, together with brief de- 
scriptions of the realty. 





ON PUNCTUATING. 


“Exercises in Punctuation,” a 
new book by A. M. Smith, who is 
also its publisher, gives not only 
rules for punctuation, but twenty- 
five exercises of unpunctuated 
matter for practice. At the end 
of each chapter are a number of 
unpunctuated sentences covering 
the marks treated in the text. It 
is a work of reference as well as a 
school book. The publication 
office is at 111 West 76th street, 
New York. 





A GOOD BOND BOOKLET. 


A vest-pocket brochure for ad- 
vertising purposes, giving the laws 
of the various States governing 
savings bank investments’ in 
bonds, is being distributed by N. 
W. Halsey & Co., the Wall Street 
bond house. Savings bank adver- 
tising men will find it useful in 
the preparation of advertising 
for depositors, for its in- 
formation it is possible to draw 
comparisons as to safeguards 
thrown around investments in any 
given State. 








THE “RED CLAUSE.” 


An editor, like anybody else, 
has a perfect right under the con- 
stitution, to shout himself hoarse 
in the praise of a particular cough 
syrup. But, when next a member 
of a state legislature arises and 
states, “Gentlemen, this label bill 
seems right to me, but I cannot 
support it; the united press of my 
district is opposed to it”—when 
that happens, let every one under- 
stand the wires that have moved 
“the united press of my district.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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A WOMAN BILLPOSTER. 


Mrs. J. W. Clay Glotfelty, ac- 
cording to the Billposter and Dis- 
tributor, is the sole proprietor of 
billboard advertising in seven 
towns in Illinois and Iowa. Her 
headquarters are in Savanna, III., 
and she personally supervises 
contracts and posting over the 
entire plant. Her active work has 
built up a marked respect for out- 
door advertising locally. 





NEW POSTER LAW IN NEW 
YORK. 


A New York City ordinance has 
been passed and approved prohib- 
iting the posting of “lewd, inde- 
cent, immoral, immodest, vulgar 
or suggestive” placards or posters. 
The penalty for offenses ranges 
from $10 to $50, or not more than 
ten days’ imprisonment. The 
work of judging of a poster’s il- 
legality is left to the police. 


COL. MILLER NOW AN 
AGENT. 


C. E. Miller, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Toledo Times 
and News-Bee, and one of the 
founders of those papers, has left 
newspaper work and _ associated 
himself . with the MacManus- 
Kelley Co., the well-known Tole- 
do advertising agency. An equal 
partnership has been acquired by 
him, and the agency will hereafter 
be known as the MacManus- 
Kelley-Miller Co. 





ART MUSEUM MUST AD- 
VERTISE. 


A new publication has been 
established ‘by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 
It is called the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
its purpose is to tell the public 
what this institution is doing in 
various fields. Some of the best 
facilities of the Museum have been 
almost unknown because no pub- 
licity has been given them, such 
as its library on art, containing 
nearly 10,000 neglected volumes, 
and its collections of photographs 
and casts, 
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ECHOES OF POLITICS. 


The Philadelphia Record has 
made a novel use of the money it 
received for “gang” political ad- 
vertising during the recent cam- 
paign in that city. Having 
scruples about keeping the organ- 
ization’s tainted wealth, the entire 
receipts were handed over to a 
Philadelphia charity, This raises 
an interesting new issue in politi- 
cal advertising. During the New 
York campaign the — 
firm of John W. Luce & Co., Bos- 
ton, devoted its regular space on 
the book page of the New York 
Sun to a display advertisement 
advocating the election of Mr. 
Jerome. 


GOOD BUSINESS. 


The A. R. Elliott advertising 
agency, 68 West Broadway, New 
York, places the following among 
other accounts: Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company, Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce, Andreas Saxlehner, 
E. S. Burnham Company, Laflin & 
Rand Powder Company, United 
Shirt & Collar Company, Fellows 
Manufacturing Company. Clover 
Leaf Wine Company, J. L. Pres- 
cott & Company, E. I. DuPont 
Company, Albany Chemical Com- 
pany, American Wringer Com- 
pany, Lith Alken Chemical Com- 
pany, Prescott Automobile Mfg. 
Company, E. & C. Schultze, H. B. 
Claflin Company, Runkel Bros. 














“COUNTRY CALENDAR” 
QUITS 


The Country Calendar, started 
last summer by the Review of 
Reviews Company, has been pur- 
chased by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and will be absorbed in Country 
Life in America. Privately, it is 
understood, the magazine, while 
exceptionally handsome and _at- 
tractive, has been a source of con- 
siderable losses to its projectors. 
Under arrangements that have 
been made with the publishers of 
Country Life in America, the 
Country Calendar and Review of 
Review forces will join in certain 
work looking to the extension of 
the Doubleday-Page publications, 
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A BOOKLET ON SYSTEM. 


A small booklet from H. K. 
Stroud, 712 Avenue E, Brooklyn, 
outlines what appears to be a 
simple and practical system for 
keeping track of advertising. It 
gives blanks for recording adver- 
tising orders sent out, for taking 
care of changes of copy and for 
taking care of printing, etc. 


IMPORTANT ITALIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Our consul in Milan, Italy, 
urges American manufacturers to 
be represented at the exposition to 
be held there next year. This is 
to be European in character, and 
the amount of advertising that 
can be got by good exhibits is, he 
thinks, rather underrated in the 
United States. This show opens in 
April and lasts till November. In 
size and beauty it will compare 
with any of the recent world’s 
fairs, 


A FINE SPECIAL ISSUE. 


The international issue of Miss 
Kate Griswold’s Profitable ‘Adver- 
tising, dated November, comprises 
300 pages of matter and adver- 
tisements, the articles dealing 
with advertising and publishing 
conditions in Great Britain and 
Europe. Many of the articles are 
by well-known foreign advertis- 
ers, publishers and agents. As 
usual, this special edition is mag- 
nificently printed, bearing the im- 
print of the Barta Press, Boston. 








AN 











A TRAVELING AUTO SHOW. 


The Winton Motor Carriage 
Co. Cleveland, has fitted up a 
sixty-foot railway car for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting its new auto- 
mobile models in advance of the 
regular auto shows in different 
cities. This car, under the 
management. of Charles’ B. 
Shanks, the Winton sales man- 
ager, ‘began in New York City in 
October, and will proceed to all 
important points, winding up its 
present trip in Los Angeles before 
the fholidays. Its coming is ad- 





vertised in all cities, and it always 
draws a crowd of motor cranks. 
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Advertising, the London journal 
of publicity edited by Herbert C. 
Rideaus, has issued three special 
numbers within six months, one 
devoted to grocery advertising, 
another to druggists’ advertising, 
and the third to dry goods. These 
subjects were taken up from the 
retail standpoint, and involved a 
large amount of original investi- 
ar of the English field, it is 
said, 





A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS. 


“The Preparation of Manu- 
scripts for the Printer” is a useful 
handbook just published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, associate edi- 
tor of the Standard Dictionary, is 
the author, and has covered all 
technical points such as punctua- 
tion, proofreading, type sizes, the 
preparation of manuscript, how to 
compute space that a given manu- 
script will occupy, etc. Copyright 
is treated, and matters of illustra- 
tion, and there are also outlines 
of methods of marketing and ad- 
vertising books. 








BETTER PRICES AMONG 
FARM PAPERS. 


R. P. Fales, editor of the 
Weekly Live Stock Report, Chi- 
cago, believes that conditions are 
making for higher subscription 
prices in the agricultural journal 
field. “In view of the marked 
tendency among agricultural pa- 
pers the past few years toward 
lower subscription prices,” he 
writes, “it may interest you and 
your readers to know that at 
least one paper does not aim to 
make its advertisers carry the 
brunt of the burden of publication. 
Having found that under present 
conditions it is impossible to pro- 
duce our paper at the subscrip- 
tion price which has prevailed 
heretofore, viz.: Fifty cents per 
year, except by charging off a 
considerable deficit on subscrip- 
tions at the end of the year, we 
have decided to advance our sub- 
scription price to seventy-five 
cents, said advance to go into ef- 
fect January rst.” 














FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Professor Walter D. Scott, of 
Northwestern University, well- 
known in connection with his in- 
vestigations of advertising psy- 
chology, has lately declared that 
riding on a train leads to metrical 
thinking. The regular click of the 
wheels is likely to give inspiration 
for writing poetry. Perhaps this 
is how most of the advertising 
poetry originates. Wheels are 
self-evident in most of it, 








ACTIVITY ON THE COAST. 


Twenty-five new members were 
admitted to the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Men’s Association at the 
recent convention in Seattle, and 
the organization is in every way 
permanent and prosperous. Ag- 
gressive work for the advertising 
of Pacific Coast products can soon 
be taken up by the association. 
Another convention is to be held 
at Los Angeles about January 20, 
and the association especially de- 
-sires the attendance of Eastern 
advertising men then, when the 
California tourist season will be at 
its height and a trip most enjoy- 
able. Interested advertising men 
can obtain information of L. H. 
Mertz, publisher of Pacific Coast 
Advertising, Los Angeles. 








AN IMPOSING HOTEL AD. 


An entire page was taken re- 
cently in the New York Sun to 
advertise the Savoy Hotel, of 
London. The copy was unique. 
After reviewing tne improvements 
made in the ‘hotel a year or more 
ago, Henri Pruger, general man- 
ager, gave a table showing in- 
crease in receipts of the hotel and 
restaurant, and the number of 
guests entertained since the house 
was enlarged. More than 10,000 
guests were registered in July this 
year, and receipts increased 108 
per cent. Then followed a list of 
more than 500 distinguished Eng- 
lishmen and Americans who have 
put up at the Savoy the past sea- 
son, including a queen, a sultan, 
eleven princes, five princesses, a 
grand duke and three dukes of 
the common or garden variety. 
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A BI-LINGUAL “PRINTERS’ 
INK BABY.” 


Publicite-Publicity, an odd little 
advertising journal published by 
L. J. Francois at 542 Parc Lafon- 
taine, Montreal, is now in its fifth 
number, and has gained a good 
foothold in Canada. This publica- 
tion is like no other journal in the 
advertising field for it is printed in 
parallel columns of French and 
English. The editor deals not 
only with general and retail ad- 
vertising matters, but also with 
topics like ad-translation, which 
have hitherto been somewhat neg- 
lected. 


THE STAR ROWEL. 
By Wolstan Dixey. 
(Recited at the Rowell Dinner, Oct. 31, 1905.) 
When knights of old went forth to daring 
deeds 
They wore short spurs to prick their laggard 
steeds: 
A little star-shaped, pointed, golden wheel, 
Called a star-rowel, gleamed on either heel. 
Emblem of courage, courtesy and truth; 
The — of manhood, with the fire of 
youth. 
Now you who know ow, star-rowel’s fame 
Mark how the character befits the name. 
He is that rowel on the heels of Time 
Who pricks the world with many-pointed wit: 
A golden spur proclaiming honor’s prime, 
And making honor strong because of it. . 
Because of such as he we know that Trade 
Has lights of truth beyond its dubious shade. 
e know, while Commerce souls like his 
shall wear, 
That chivalry and justice still are there. 
And if sometimes the world seems mad for 








pe 
And decent nature ’s dead to all but self, 
How then this touch of manly strength and 


fire 
Quickens the heart with generous desire. 
Courage and constancy within us stir 
And leap to life beneath this gleaming spur, 
While all the sordid, mercenary train 
Slinks through the dark like swine beneath 
the stars, 
Where clear-cut honor blazes once again 
True as the North and fiery as Mars, 
Oh, yes, we’ll lift this glowing, golden spark, 
And setin the sky to light the dark, 
Bright twinkler, now we’ve found out what 
Fa are: 
A golden rowel turned into a star, 
To cheer the downcast; guide the wandering 


soul; 
Point the o’er-daring steadfast to its goal. 


No night so dark but sheds some ray benign 
While stars like this continue still to shine. 


The “golden spark” that Mr. 
Dixey proposes to “set in the sky” 
should not be confounded with the 
so-called “tin stars” that are at 
present in so much demand for 
the delectation of numerous 


“printers’ ink babies.”—[Editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
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BROOKLYN’S LACK 
SELF-ASSERTION. 


In the Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City, there is a popu- 
lation running well up toward a 
million and a half of people. 
There are five daily papers pub- 
lished, which are described as fol- 
lows in Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory for 1905: 


BROOK LYNER FREIE PRESSE: 
every evening except eamaave and Sunday 
morning; German; republican; daily six to 
eight, unday twenty-two to twenty-four 
en TNs — yo ae Pri 


50, Sander © ai — oe 
Sunda ay 100; sittors br 
Publis | I ne, eiittoe Myrtle 


] ing Co., oa 
avenue (7—3 
irculation—Daily: In 1895, F. In 1896, 
Ini Y. »y¥G. In 1899, zG. In 
1900, 2G (++). In a. A aad G. In 192,yG. 


In 1903, 

Sunday ini 1895, ey In 1896, G. In.1897, ¥ 
In 1898, YH. 899, 2H. In 1900,2H (+). 
ne oa r; a In 1902, yG. 1n1%8, yG. 


1904, 
cl ITYZEN every evening except Sund 
one Sunday morning; democratic; 
ht to twelve, Sunday twenty-four 
frien — pages 18x23; subscript: toe #4 
junday $1.50; established 1886: Andrew 
a ep ‘ —— Office, 397-408 
nm street 
Circulation: In 1895, F. In 1896, F., in 
1897, sF. In 1 yF: In 1899, yF.. In 1 
F. In 19i,yF. In 1%2,yF. In 1903, YE 


, F. 

EAGLE; every evening except Sunday, 
and Sunday morning; independent-demo- 
cratic; daily — “4 "twenty- four, omen = 
“ol fourto Atty. ht pages 18x24; subscrip- 


OF 





sablisinen Nou Main office, Washington and 

pane oes, promiya; New York office, 
orld building 

Gin ulation—Daily: In 1894, C. In 189%, 

p- i in 1896, Publisher asserts, 24060 In 1897, 


899.yC. In 1900, yC. In 
Borat ty c. In In 1903, 


« 

f 

— Bunday’ $8, oe $1.50; es- 
5 





1902, yC. yc. 


8 CRs. eo, C. In 1895, publisher as- 
sendey F000 ; ‘ip 1896, 40.000. in 1897, B. In 

In 1899, yC. In 1900, yC. 3 1901, 
ook Be! In 1902, yc. In1%3,yC. I 


DARD UNION 3 covery evening 
oueane Sunday,and oe morning; repub- 
lican; 74 to six Vm 8 18x23; subscrip- 
42- -- daily 1864, Sundaz 

1900; wot Moa Union Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers. Office, $11 Washin m street (SP). 
fore ino cre iin 1693, yk. In 190), Gs Ge 
H ° nil ° » ° e 
. 1, yG. In 1902, E. in 198, yE. In 

every evening except Sunday; 
Bilis dally’ ton to twelve, Saturda: : 

els’ — ed to twenty-four a 18x24; su 
miption o; — hed 1 wm.cC. Bryant, 
es —" 24 4 a Bees my f vay (Gt). 

n 896, ° 
1 Sans 1898, yF. In 1999. ‘yi. Tn 1900; VF. 


In 1 yF. In i502, "YF. 1903, E. 


190, 7 Ee 

Several peculiarities are to be 
noted in the Brooklyn situation 
which cannot be duplicated in the 
whole country. 

There is no morning paper in 
the city. 

None of the five dailies has a 
weekly edition. 

Not one of them tells its circu- 


n 194, ZO nowadays. 


2 culation 
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lation to the Directory, and not 
one of them has ever done so. 
The nearest approach to a state- 
ment of circulation was made by 
the Eagle in 1896, when its pub- 
lisher asserted that its smallest is- 
sue during the year exceeded 29,- 
000 copies, 

The Eagle, as Printers’ INK 
has had occasion to state upon 
previous occasions, is one of the 
firmly established fixtures of 
Brooklyn, whose citizens are as 
proud of it as they are of Pros- 
pect Park and Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. The paper is one of the 
city’s chief institutions and Brook- 
lyn residents could not get along 
without it much better, perhaps, 
than they could without the East 
River Bridge. Who would name 
a dozen leading American news- 
ly papers would be likely to mention 
the Eagle among them. 

A person familiar with news- 
n Papers is apt to sea a resemblance 
). between the Eagle and the Boston 
Transcript, New York Evening 
Post, and Washington Star. All 
four are evening papers and are 
quality papers of first rank. Each 
of them has received the so-called 
Gold Marks in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. Three of 
them are sold for three cents each, 
while the fourth, the Star, costs 
two cents. None of them have a 
large circulation, as circulations 
With the possible 
exception of the Star, the Eagle is 
the only paper of the four which 
has the largest circulation in its 
field. For 1904 the Star’s circu- 
lation averaged 35,502, that of the 
Post 26,114, and of the Transcript 
25,694. The Eagle’s rating, C, 
means a circulation exceeding 
20,000, but it is quite possible that 
if the Eagle would divulge its cir- 
to the Directory, the 
figures would exceed those of any 
of the other three. At any rate, it 
would seem that the figures could 
not help being satisfactory as to 
size when taken in connection with 
the known high quality of the peo- 
ple who make up the bulk of its 
readers. One has to take ac- 
count of the fact, in dealing with 
the Brooklyn situation, that tens 
2nd hundreds of thousands of 
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New York papers cross the river 
daily, and this necessarily lessens 
the demand for the local papers. 
But for news of the Borough— 
political, social and the like—a 
Brooklyn paper has to be secured, 
and of these the Eagle almost 
out-distances all the rest in cir- 
culation, advertising patronage 
and prestige. 

The meaning of the letter cir- 
culation ratings accorded to the 
Brooklyn dailies is explained by 
the following: 
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AY rating signifies that no recent circulation 
statement has been furnished from the office of 
the paper, and a consequent probavility that the 
last circulation rating accorded to it may be 
her tnan # new statement would warrant. 


mere number of copies printed. Among the old 
chemists gold was symbolically represented by 
the sig | ©.—Webster’s Dictionary 

(+t) This publication isa “kicker”—unfriendl: 
tothe objects of the Newspaper Directory, and 
gives little information. 

To the question naturally asked, 
why is it that none of the Brook- 
lyn dailies will consent to allow it 
to be known how many copies it 
actually prints, there is but one 
answer. “Not one of them prints 
as many copies as its publisher 
thinks the advertising public 
thinks it prints.’ That being the 
case, what earthly reason would 
there be for giving the snap 
away? 

Mr. Joun Morcan RicHarps, who has long 
been conspicuous among the American resid- 
ent in London, has written a book of personal 
* reminiscences. which will soon be published 
in London under the title of “With John 
Bull and Jonathan.”’ Mr, Richards is the 
father of “John Oliver Hobbes’? (Mrs. 
Craigie), and was for atime the owner of the 
London Academy, with which he incorpor- 
ated literature, purchased by him when the 
Londdm Jimesgaveitup. He is well known 
in literary circles, therefore, but is still bet- 
ter known among merchants, and much of 
his book, we understand, will be devoted to a 
comparison of English and American systems 
of trading. —N. ¥. Times, Nov 4, 1905. 

Of all Americans who have at- 
tempted the introduction — of 
American proprietary articles into 
British markets, Mr. Richards is 
the earliest, the best known, the 
most successful. He is almost an 
Englishman now, but his heart 
still beats warm for his native 


land. 
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Tue Democrat, of Davenport 
Ia., recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary of its publication un- 
der one management. It was es- 
tablished in 1841. 


TRADE JOURNAL 
PAIGNS 


CAM- 


An excellent booklet from the 
Druggists’ Circular, New York, 
outlin s seventeen ¢ampaigns in 
that journal to cover a year’s ad- 
vertising, the cost ranging from 
$194 to $1,250 each. The idea ap- 
pears to be new. Certainly it is a 
concrete, forceful way of setting 
a trade journal before a manu- 
facturer. The schedules are 
made up with reference to the 
four special issues of this journal 
in February, March, September 
and October, and comprise the 
following combinations: 

Cost $104—Half-page, Feb., Oct ; quarter- 

age, March, Sept.; eighth-page, Jan., April, 

ay, June, July, Aug., Nov., Dec. 

Cost $229—Page, Feb., Oct.; eighth-page 
other ten months, 

Cost $246—Page, Feb., Oct.; quarter-page, 
March, Sept.; eighth-page, other eight 
months, 

Cost $28:—Page, Feb., Oct.; half-page, 
March, Sept.; eighth-page other eight oaks. 

Cost $313—Page, Feb., Oct.; quarter-page 
other ten months, 

_ Cost $334—Page, Feb., March, Sept., Oct.; 
eighth-page other eight months. 

Cost $348— Page, Feb., Oct.; half-page, 
March, Sept.; quarter-page other eight 
months. 

Cost $400—Page, Feb., March, Sept., Oct.; 
quarter-page other eight months. 

Cost $490—Page, Feb., Oct.; half-page 
= +. ae. Feb 

ost $525—Two pages, Feb., Oct., page. 
March, Sept quarter-page other’ eight 
months, 

Cost $542—Page, Feb., March, Sept., Oct.; 
half-page other eight months. 

Cost $667—Two pages, Feb., Oct.; page, 
March, ‘Sept.; half-page other eight months, 

Cost en pages, Feb., March, Sept., 
Oct.; half-page other eight months. 

Cost $875—Two pages, Feb., Oct.; page 
other ten months, 

Cost $917—Four pages, Feb., Oct.; page, 
March, Sept.; half-page other eight months. 

Cost $1,00o—Two pages, Feb., March, 
a Oct.; page other eight months. 

ost $1,250—Four pages, Feb.,Oct ; two 
pages, March, Sept.; page other eight months, 

The March and September is- 
sues of the Druggists’ Circular 
contain price-lists of nearly 100,- 
ooo drugs and proprietary articles. 
Its February and October issues, 
the publisher claims, have a cir- 
culation exceeding 28,000 copies 
each. An average circulation of 
16,700 copies is claimed under 


guarantee, 
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HOW THE FARMER CAN 


ADVERTISE. 


The farmer stands to the public 
in the relation of a manufacturer 
of such truck as eggs, vegetables, 
fruits, etc. All the arguments di- 
rected againt the middleman 
might be used by him, not so 
much on the score of cheapness as 
of quality. There is nothing to re- 
place the farm egg in quality, and 
if it comes to price competition 
the farmer also has the best of 
advertising arguments on apples, 








J” People who \i: os % 
eat eggs fresh from \*" 
thecountry, neveragain 
try to use grocers’ eggs. 

‘) People who want to know— fx_ 
/ send for our little booklet 
about “‘Eggs.”* 

There’s a cheaper way of 
buying eggs — better eggs — 

than you know. 

i ©The booklet telis. Ask. 
ia \, The Clover Brand Egg Co. 4; 
be IONIA, MICH. 
“The Home of the 


Fresh 





FROM FARM TO FAMILY, 


We will ship and tg a gel a 
foliowing farm products,” (ali 
@hoice,) for e c 0. D. 
bu, White Potatoes, 1 me: Pure Cider Vines 
bu. Sweet yo 
seorted A, pies. x ao Black Walinute, 


Lat Pop Corn, 
da. Chestnuts, 
change articles t t. 
HERMAN C Taye bie ,. Del. 


BALDWIN APPLES Int nies. aang | picked 
Sight from my orchard; eee wiry Ah 6 
pot BC, HASKELL, 71 Clare et Aste 











peaches, potatoes and other truck. 
Apples sell for five cents apiece in 
New York City because they go 
through a thoroughly organized 
distributing system. . Up State 
they rot ungathered on the ground. 

Here and there one sees a 
farmer’s advertisement in a news- 
paper. The Clover Brand Egg 
Co., whose ad is reproduced 
above, has been advertising more 
or less liberally in the magazines 
for several years, and evidently 
finds it profitable to sell eggs to 
the consumer on a national scale. 
But the farmer’s advertising prop- 
osition is local, in the main, It 
should be worked out in the news- 
papers of the town nearest his 
farm. Specimens of farmers’ ads 
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from newspapers are also repro- 
duced—that offering a $4 barrel 
of produce from the New York 
Times, and the Baldwin apple ad 
from the Boston Transcript, The 
farmer’s advertising proposition is 
so good from the local standpoint 
that it would probably pay news- 
paper publishers to solicit this 
form of business, especially in the 
hundreds of cities and towns 
within driving distance of the 
Siem, The Boston Transcript 
has a classified department of 
“Household Needs,” printed in 
good position away from the want 
ads, and containing small liners in 
display. The Baldwin apple ad 
was published in this department, 
and it seems an excellent way to 
call the attention of farm adver- 
tising to readers and farmers too, 
giving the small farm ad promi- 
nence. Such a department head- 
ed “Farm Produce” would un- 
doubtedly pay both publisher and 
advertiser, and could be filled by 
the former through correspond- 
ence with leading truck raisers 
around his community, by folders, 
etc., with rates, and by personal 
solicitation of the kind used in 
getting classified patronage. 

As for advertising arguments, 
that of the $4 barrel seems a good 
one. Everybody can understand 
it, and it has the advantage of 
making a comparatively large sale, 
so that a farm advertiser might 
find it profitable to drive into 
town some morning and deliver 
a dozen such barrels. A_ barrel 
of apples is another good leader. 
Egg advertising + would _ bring 
scattered orders at first, but 
in time, if the price were kept 
up above local market rates 
to attract the best class of 
trade for guaranteed goods, the 
advertiser would find that he had 
a steady clientele of purchasers, 
taking eggs once a week, which 
could be divided up into easily 
served routes. Quality is the nat- 
ural argument in the farmer’s ad- 
vertising because it brings him the 
most profitable patrons, and is 
also capable of the best exposition 
in publicity. In Boston, for in- 
stance, a local advertiser has at- 
tracted considerable attention by 
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exploiting water-cress which is 
taken rom uncontaminated 
streams, Like oysters and clams, 
water-cress may convey typhoid. 
The Boston advesti.er guarantees 
that his cress is grown under 
strict sanitary conditions, and has, 
it is said, built up a good business 
by calling attention to a point of 
quality that few consumers ever 
stopped to consider before. Eggs 
from properly kept hens, and the 
hens themselves in the shape of 
dressed poultry could be made the 
center of quality arguments quite 
as convincing. On some products 
like fruit and vegetables price 
might be the most convincing ar- 
gument, but quality even there 
would probably be as effective. 


IN MINNESOTA. 


These, according to the Com- 
merctal Union, are the representa- 
tive advertising agencies of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul: 

The Dollen-Mayer Advertising Agency, 
the leading one in Minneapolis, if not in the 
northwest, is branching out and securing new 
clients of a character that willinsure the suc- 
cess and growth of the agency. Horace C. 
Klein, is general manager. 

Brightman & Brown, St. Paul, place large 
copy y with agricultural journals, 

he Mitchell Advertising Agency, New 
York Life Building, St. Paul, is handling the 
accounts of E, Albrecht & Son, furs, in 
dailies; Geo. Benz & Sons, liquors; and 
Lindstrom, Akerson & Helberg. These ac- 
counts are all local. This agency also places 
the advertising of the Smith Medicine Co., 
Camas, Utah. This company manufactures 
Humbug Oil, a liniment. 

The ienhauser Advertising A ency, St. 
omg is oe omer J several good a accounts. 

Mr. Nienhauser will extend his business to 
the seone field in the near future, 

e Corning Advertising Agency, St. 
ng is presided over by Leavitt Corning. 
Mr. Corning handles local accounts princi- 
Rati He also publishes the Razoo, a pub- 
ication devoted to the interests of St. Paul. 

heis, business manager of the North 

aie Daily Press Association and special re- 

presentative of North Dakota, South Dakota 

and Minnesota Press Associations, is getting 

his share of business for the papers on his 
ts. 


the New 
York Special Agent, announces 
the appointment of William F. 
Oakley as his assistant, to succeed 
Robert J. Virtue, who has as- 
sumed charge of Mr. Eddy’s 
Chicago office, Mr. Oakley is now 
representing the National Maga- 
gine, and was formerly with the 
Dauchy & Co. agency. 


CuHartes H. Enpy, 
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PRINTERS’ INK Styles itself, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising—and it is. Print- 
ERS’ INK was one of the first pa- 
pers devoted to this subject. It 
was the projenitor of a great 
number of equally admirable pub- 
lications, some general and some 
covering special fields. There 
were other papers before it, but 
they never amounted to much. 
But of all the reasons why the 
Mail Order Journal has great ad- 
miration for Printers’ INK, the 
fact that it is a paper after its 
own heart stands pre-eminent :—A 
paper which has prospered, a pa- 
per which has opinion, and finally 
a paper which will give voice to 
its opinions and principles _irre- 
spective of what effect its candor 

may have upon its advertising re- 
ceipts. PRINTERS’ INK to-day is 
just as interesting as it ever was, 
just as fearless—The Mail Order 
Journal for November, 1905. 


ASK US SOMETHING HARDER, 


November 3, 1905. 
Ed'tor of Printers’ INK: 
“Where do tradesmen get all the 
anoney that the advertising agents get 
away from them?” Your reply will 


oblige, 
C. H. McCuesney. 

The answer is easy. The money 
all comes out of the increased profits 
made by such tradesmen by selling 
greater quantities of goods, at lower 
prices, than other tradesmen can af- 
ford.—[EbITor P. I.] 


CHRISTMAS COVER, 
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THE Morning Star of Rockford, 
Illinois, publishes every day in its 
columns a detailed report of cir- 
culation for the previous day, 
showing the number of copies 
printed and the manner in which 
they were distributed. Its pub- 
lishers believe that no other pa- 
per of the Star’s class in the Uni- 
ted States makes a detailed state- 
ment of circulation every day. 
The City of Rockford is blessed 
with three good dailies—the Star, 
Register-Gazette and Republic— 
each of which is in the habit of 
furnishing a detailed circulation 
statement to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 


A GOOD TRUST COMPANY 
BOOKLET. 


“The Modern Bank” is the 
latest brochure of the Lincoln 
Trust Company, New York City. 
Briefly reviewing the rapid ad- 
vance of business science in com- 
merce and manufacturing, it takes 
the stand that the trust company 


to-day offers facilities for scien- 
tific banking that were not dream- 
ed of a generation ago, and gives 


definitions of credit that put a 
new aspect upon it. The text was 
written by Frederick Phillips, the 
company’s treasurer, who deliver- 
ed an interesting paper on finan- 
cial advertising at the recent 
bankers’ convention. 


FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 
PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 4, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In Printers’ INK of October 25th 
the statement is made that “the Tele- 
gram is practically an evening edition 
of the Oregon“an.”’ his is not true. 
While the Oregonian Publishing Co. 
owns the Evening Telegram the latter 
is in no sense an evening edition of 
the Oregonian. The management, as 
well as advertising and circulation de- 
partments are entirely distinct, as are 
the reporters, editors and correspond- 
ents. No advertising contracts are 
made to cover insertion in both papers, 
nor is matter for either paper “lifted”’ 
and inserted in the other. 

In view of these facts I think you 
will acknowledge that your statement 
was incorrect. Yours truly, 

Cc. J. Owen, 
Manager the Evening Tele- 


General 
gram, 
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WittrAm H. ENGLAND, son of 
the late Isaac W. England, died in 
New York, November 2, aged 
forty eight. He was head of the 
Keystone Publishing Co. 150 
Nassau street. His father was for 
many years publisher of the New 
York Sun, 


A FORCEFUL POINT AGAINST 
SUBSTITUTION. 


A substitution that “substitutes” at a lower 
price is a good thing; unfortunately such prep- 
arations are few and far between, and the cus- 
tomer who submits to something ‘‘just as good” 
usually gets something much cheaper and much 
worse. To be specific: Cascarets now havean 
enormous sale; running to over 12,000,000 boxes 
annually. A preparation put up in such enor- 
mous quantities must reduce the cost of pro- 
duction per box considerably. Cascarets are 
made as cheaply as may be, consistent with the 
use of first-class drugs and machine manipula- 
tion. 1t follows that substituted preparations 
of a general character, and made upona smaller 
scale, must either cost their producers more 
money or else they must be made of inferior 
drug processes.—A d Sense. 


+o 


IF you are undecided as to which 
agency to use, why not write to some 
of the papers, name three or four 
agents, and ask which one they would 
rather have the order through. You 
would not think of giving an order to 
a paper that was not in good standing. 
You should be just as sure that your 
agent is in good standing with the pub- 
lisher of every paper you want to use. 
—Advertising Chat. 


er 


A WELL known man in the adver- 
tising business recently stated that he 
could see most of the more prominent 
solicitors by standing at the corner of 
Nassau and Beekman streets for about 
fifteen minutes. And this is practi- 
cally true, for this corner is the center 
of the busiest advertising section of 
the world.—Advertising Chat, 


Every employee is an advertisement 
of one sort or another. If he cannot 
be a good advertisement he has no 
right to be a bad one.—Music Trade 
Review. 

+) 

Don’t bother about keeping track of 
esults from different publications; you 
are wise enough to know by intuition 
whether a paper is paying or not.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 

———_~+@>__— 


AN actuary is—well, an actuary is an 
official like the person who makes affi- 
davits to the circulation of some news- 
papers.—New York Evening Telegram. 


—_+o+ 


A LitTLe of anything good always 
creates a desire for more. That’s what 
a sample does.—Profitable Advertising. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOND AD- 
VERTISING. 


An interesting advertising cam- 
paign for high-grade ‘bonds was 
begun last January by A. N. 
Chandler & Co., Philadelphia and 
New York. This firm of bankers 
is among the most conservative 
houses in the country dealing in 
investment securities, and its head, 
A. N. Chandler, 1s a recognized 
authority on investments in Phila- 
delphia, having appeared for sev- 
eral years as a lecturer on invest- 
ments before the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. A. 
N. Chandler & Co, deal in noth- 
ing but bonds of certain kinds— 
chiefly railroad, electric railway, 
water and gas. Not a share of 
stock of any kind ever passes 
through its offices, and no bonds 
are ever handled on commission, 
all securities sold being bonds of 
which the firm has purchased the 
entire issues outright. When this 
house t up magazine advertis- 
ing to extend its operations, it 
made a departure notable not only 
in its own career, but in financial 
advertising generally. 

A douwble-page ad in such mag- 
azines as the Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, etc., opened the 
campaign. Only a_ half-dozen 
high-grade magazines were select- 
ed, but a whole year of advertis- 
ing was laid out for these, so that 
a thorough test might be made. 
It is Mr. Chandler’s theory that 
hundreds of people living in small 
towns and cities can be interested 
in bonds through advertising if 
the latter is backed by a metro- 
. politan house of known reliability. 
His plan was to advertise bonds 
generally. Only those magazines 
that are scrupulous about what is 
admitted to their advertising 
pages were selected, and to make 
the advertising attractive pictures 
were used—for the first time in 
bond advertising, it is said. A 
booklet was prepared, “Hints and 
Helps to Investors,” describing 
the five great channels of invest- 
ment—real estate, mortgages, life 
insurance, stocks and bonds. The 
merits and demerits of each were 


set forth, with analysis showing 
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the elements of stability to be 
taken into consideration, and this 
brochure is mailed to all inquirers 
before follow-up with personal 
letters begins. 

“While the campaign is still in 








but pay a very 
small interest return. 
They are safe but 


unprofitable invest- 


ments. 


safe offer an 
unusual intér= 
est return to 
offset the increased 
risk. They are profit« 
able but unsafe invest- 
ments. 


AWELL BALANCED 


<a 





Offers the high- 


Sfcummpest and most Ginny 
Cee) liberal interest Roldan 
return consistent with abso- 


lute safety. 


AN UNUSUAL INVESTMENT 


we now offer, of the highest legal and finan- 
cial standing, with liberal interest return. 

, An entire issue of First Mortgage Railroad 
Gold Bonds, purchased for our own account, 
direct from the company. 

“We offer these Bonds with our highest en-. 

d t, at an ly attractive price. 
Full data and quotations on request, 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 
BANKERS 
(11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





AND 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, 


‘Our booklet,“ Hints and Helps to Investors,” is 
sper nat otedeatich nae 
ir pame a wi 1» for Con’ 
Giay be written on the margin of page and mailed tous, 














the experimental stage,” said Mr. 
Chandler at his New York offices 
in the Trinity Building, “We have 
received enough inquiries to dem- 
onstrate that a desirable investing 


class may be reached through the 
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magazines. J have some rather 
definite views on advertising me- 
diums that are profitable for ex- 
ploiting bonds, for we have tried 
out the general, commercial and 
financial newspapers with similar 
publicity and found their rates too 
high for the results attained. 
Commercial and financial news- 
papers are read by investors, but 
chiefly such as have their fixed 
channels for investment. The 
general newspapers reach a cer- 
tain percentage of investors who 
might be interested in investment 
bonds, but the financial advertis- 
ing rate is too high to make ad- 
vertising productive. Every read- 
er of a daily newspaper buys 
shoes, so that a house advertising 
shoes utilizes the whole circula- 
tion. But perhaps only one news- 
paper reader in a thousand is a 
prospective bond purchaser. Yet 
the rate for financial advertising 
in that paper is as high as the 
shoe rate, and is often penalized. 
In buying advertising one ought 
to. buy circulation. A just rate 
for the bond advertiser in daily 


papers would be one based on the 
probable number of bond purchas- 


ers the paper reaches. If such a 
rate could be obtained in such pa- 
pers as the New York Sun and 
Times, the Boston Globe and 
Herald, the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald and Tribune, the Philadelphia 
Record, Ledger and Press, it 
would pay us to use space and to 
print, not the formal banker’s 
card, but advertisements as infor- 
mative as those we are running in 
the magazines. 

“Magazines seem to appeal to a 
class of people more likely to be 
interested in high-grade securities 
—more of their circulation pro- 
duces replies for us, and while the 
rate per line is far greater than in 
newspapers, area for area, the 
real cost of getting replies is far 
lower. Selling bonds through the 
magazines is a different proposi- 
tion from selling safety razors. A 
smaller. percentage of replies is 
received, of course, and a smaller 
percentage of sales made to re- 
plies. Safety razors are bought 
on the spur of the moment, for 
immediate use, while the prospec- 
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tive bond purchaser may not act 
until six months after his inquiry 
is received. Inquiries require in- 
dividual attention and correspond- 
ence. It is almost impossible to 
tell from an inquirer’s first letter 
how important or unimportant he 
may be as a prospect. Frequently 
the man in a small town whose 
letter shows not too good an edu- 
cation or a wide acquaintance 
with financial matters may be a 
shrewd investor and a man of 
large means. Bond sales do not 
run on any set average per pur- 
chaser, or average cost per reply, 
but vary greatly in amount. The 
smallest bond we handle is in de- 
nominations of $500. Sometimes 
there are inquiries for a lower de- 
nomination. Frequently the sale 
will be for $500 or $1,000. But 
some large sales to single pur- 
chasers have been made through 
our magazine announcements. At 
the end of the year’s campaign we 
shall be able to strike an average 
and determine whether it will be 
well to contract for another year’s 
advertising. 

“Mediums that carry a great 
deal of purely speculative adver- 
tising, such as mining and oil 
companies, are not good ones for 
the bond advertiser, for the class 
of people who can be attracted by 
speculation want big profits, and 
are attracted only by impossible 
and sensational offers. To attempt 
to interest this class in conserva- 
tive investments paying a_ safe 
rate of interest is futile, for the 
bond advertiser cannot compete 
with speculative advertisers in the 
wealth of his language and the 
liberality of his promises. That is 
pure gambling, not investment. 
For this reason, in using daily pa- 
pers, we have made it a rule never 
to advertise on Sunday. The 
week-day papers reach a class of 
investors who have judgment, and 
are fairly free of speculative ad- 
vertising, but the Sunday papers 
are filled with sensational finan- 
cial publicity, and a conservative 
house should not appear in such 
company. Another reason why 
we never use Sunday papers is 
because we respect the people 
with whom we wish to do busi- 
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ness, and do not care to obtrude 
business matters on that day. 

“I wish the financial rate in the 
week-day papers were fairer to 
houses like ours. Daily papers do 
not reach a high proportion of 
conservative investors, but those 
that can be reached through that 
channel are desirable. If it were 
possible to talk to them at a rea- 
sonable cost we should go into 
dailies often, taking up the sub- 
ject of bonds at certain favorable 
seasons of the year and _ talking 
about certain issues. Daily news- 
paper copy would be different 
from that we use in the maga- 
zines. Owing to frequency of 
publication it could be made a 
medium for telling about securi- 
ties the advertiser had in hand at 
the moment, whereas magazine 
advertising is largely centered on 
the standing of the house and the 
value of bonds as a class, leaving 
particular issues to be taken up in 
correspondence.” 

The A. N. Chandier & Co. ad- 
vertising is designed and placed 
by the Clarence K. Arnold Adver- 


tising Agency, of Philadelphia. 
—__+o>—__—_ 


LOOSE METHODS. 


DravuGuon’s Practica Business CoLuecEs., 
ASHVILLE, Tenn., Nov. 6, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In Jan, 1905, the Chronicle, Houston, Tex , 
made usa proposition torun ade o. w. for 


twelve months foracertain amount. We re- 
plied, stating that if it would run the ad ever 
day for the amount, it could proceed wit 
the order, and we enclosed copy for the ad, 
The proposition was accepted. We madetwo 
remittances before we discovered that our ac- 
counts did not agree. We asked for a cor- 
rect statement, ‘The matter was drawn out 
into a long eorrespondence, during which 
time the Chronicle continued to run the ad. 
We demanded that the ad be suspended until 
the matter was adjusted. 

We claimed that the Chronicle people were 
charging us double the amount agreed upon, 
and we finally demanded copy of order, 
While in our opinion, the Chronicle people 
tried to run a bluff on us by stating that the 
charges were in keeping with the order, when 
we demanded copy of the orderthe Chronicle 
admitted it was wrong. Wesent check in 
accordance with the order to ‘balance the ac- 
count, stating that unlessit could continue 
the ad in accordance with the order that con- 
tract could be canceled. The Chronicle re- 
plied stating that it preferred to cancel the 
contract, 

Several weeks latter, the treasurer of the 
company stated to the writer that we had 
some advertising accounts which should be 
paid, I told him that I did not have time to 
check the accounts up, but that he could 
make remittance toeach paper and approxi- 
mate amount due, and that we would check 
the accounts up later. He went to his files, 
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and found a statement from the Houston 
Chronicle, which indicated that we owed it 
over $100. Without referring to our books, 
he sent check for $100, and stated that an 
soon as we had time to check the accounts 
up, we would remit balance, A few weeks 
later we checked up the accounts, at which 
time our treasurer’s attention was called to 
the fact that the Chronicle's account had 
long ago been balanced. 

We wrote the Chronicle requesting that it 
return our money. It replied stating that it 
would not return the money, that we took 
advantage ofit on a technical point, and that 
it proposed to keep the $100, We made draft 
which was returned unpaid. We are now in 
receipt of a letter from the Chronicle stating 
that it is willing to place the $rcoto our 
credit on future advertising. We have no 
contract with the Chronicle because we al- 
lowed it to cancel the contract for its own 
benefit. 

We would like to have an expression 
through the columns of your paper as to who 
is right and whoiswrong. We stand ready 
to substantiate every pm that we have 
made. We do not believe that the Chronicle 
people have a legal or a moral right to hold 
our money, and we have already turned the 
account over to an attorney for collection. 

If you see fit to publish this letterin your 
paper, we trust thatadvertisers and advertis- 
ing managers of papers will comment as to 
who is right and who is wrong. If we are 
wrong we are ready to take our medicine. 
We hardly think, however, that we are fit 
subjects for a lunatic asylum, 

Very truly. 
DrauGuon’s Practica, Business 
CoLEcE Co., 
J. F. Draughon Pres. 


Tue Hovis Bread Flour Company, 
of Macclesfield, England, is making a 
success of furnishing to the grocery 
trade paper bags with the Hovis ad- 
vertisement printed on one side. The 
grocers like them better than plain bags, 
and pay more for them than they can 
buy the plain ones for.—Profitable Ad- 
vertis:ng, 





te 
_ Atways let your advertising on bids, 
just as you hire the cheapest lawyer 
and cheapest doctor.—Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, 


WHAT ALL PUBLISHERS SHOULD LIKE TO 
SWEETEN THEIR COFFEE FROM. 
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LAUNDRY ADVERTISING. 


There is no business that can 
boast of more real talking points 
for interesting advertisements 
than a modern, well-conducted 
steam laundry, Yet there is as 
little real live, up-to-date laundry 
advertising written as for any 
other retail business. 

The very presence of some of 
these points made their use in the 
early days of the industry so little 
necessary that they were never 
utilized, and even now some of 
the laundrymen cannot see the 
need of their advertising for more 
business. “Clothes have to be 
washed once a week at least you 
know” says the laundryman— 
“somebody has to wash them. 
That somebody is the steam 
laundry.” And it is true. Every 
time Monday morning comes 





Uniform 
Dampening. 


4s the secrét of our success ja 
ironing shirts, collars and cuffe. 


Linen dampened in spote, 
frons up with a rough, dry fin- 
ish, has a Jimpy feeling, and is 
generally undesirablo. 


We dampen all our work by 
band;'it takes longer, but it 
means better work, and that is 
our constant aim. 


KANE STEAM LAUNDRY C0, 


0. G. KELTS, Mgr. 
Both Phones. {13-17 Holgate Court, 


around it brings with it so much 
work to be done. The place 
where the shoe begins to pinch, 
however, is that there are so 
many laundries that they cannot 
all get as much work as they 
would like to do. And so the 
progressive laundrymen have be- 
gun to advertise. Generally when 
a laundryman thinks of ‘ advertis- 
ing he settles the question, of 
what to say in this manner: “We 
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do the best work—that is what 
the people want, we will tell them 
of it.” So the ad is written like 
his—“People’s Laundry — Best 
Work.” 

The argument is good as far as 
it goes, but trouble commences 
when the people who read the ad 
begin to ask themselves why the 
work is best. Not finding any 


answer they refuse to believe or 
Wear Wing 
Point Collars? 





If you do you will bo ixterested 
in the new Wing Point Shaper we 
have just inetalled. 

By an éntirely new process it 
turns the wings over, irons theedgés 
Of tein smooth, and does it without 
any possible danger of cracking the 
linen where it’s folded. 

It's dtill another reason why we 
should do YOUR laundering. 


KANE STEAM LAUNORY C0, 


0. G. KELTS, Mgr, 
Both Phones. 115-17 Holgate Court, 


accept seriously this simple state- 
ment. 

And because the most of the 
laundry advertising that has been 
Jone in former years has been 
done on the line of the simple 
statement “Best work” without 
showing why it is best, there are 
a iot of laundrymen who say that 
advertising does not pay them, 
that they know because they have 
tried it. The theory that a dry 
goods store could make a paying 
investment of newspaper space by 
using it to say “Best Goods— 
Lowest Prices” only, would not 
be given credence by any one, yet 
these laundrymen condemn adver- 
tising for their business because 
this same kind of advertising did 
not bring them results. 

There is little excuse for a 
laundryman’s not using good con- 
vincing reasons in telling why his 
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work is best. There are reasons 
why it is and ‘he knows them. The 
reason why he does not tell them 
is because he does not think of 
them. They are so familiar to 
him and seem so common to him 
that he does not realize their 
value. 

After a shirt is received at the 
laundry it passes through five sep- 
arate and important processes— 
washing, starching, drying, dam- 
pening and ironing. These do not 
include the finishing and deliver- 
ing. Each of these five processes 
have points about them which no 
two laundries do just alike. The 
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the laundry, processes and ma- 
chines that have valuable features 
are purchased and installed, and 
no effort is made to acquaint the 
public with their virtues. The 
shaping of collars has been given 
more publicity than any other 
point and even this has not been 
over done at all. 

While the writer does not wish 
to be quoted as advocating the use 
of ads filled with technical points 
or of ads that go into the details 
of the whole process of launder- 
ing, he does recommend the use 
of ads that call attention to the 
good points of these machines and 





Starching 
A Shirt 


isa particular piece of work, 
and because it is partivular, it 
is sometimes slighted, 

Not at this laundry how- 
6ver—we take care to see that 
the surplus starch is wiped off, 
and that the sleeves are not 
starched stiff above the waist 
bands. 

It, makes your ehirt foe}’mach 
more comfortable. 


MANE STEAM LAUMORY C0, 


0.. G. KELTS,” Mgr. 
Both Phones. 115-117 Holgate Court, 





machines used in many of the 
laundries for these processes are 
not of the same kind or style. 
Every machine used and each 
process will furnish the material 
for a good ad. To simply iron a 
shirt four machines are used, and 


each of these machines have 
points of value that “will make 
good ads, and two of them, the 
ones which iron the bosom and 
the bands are among the most im- 
portant machines in the whole 
process of laundering the shirt. 
Yet how many ads did you ever 
see that even mentioned these two 
machines ? 

And it is so all the way through 


These Pleated 
Bosom Shirts 


the kind worn by the dressy 
tucn in summer, are difGcult 
articles to launder’ nicely. 


Ucless you know just how to 
do it, the front pleats wont iron 
down smooth, and the shirt 
front will look musscy. 


We have a method of ironing 
them, which we origihated, 
that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Try it once. 


ANE STEAM LAUNDRY Gf, 


0. G. KELTS, Mgr. 
Both Phones. {15-117 Holgate Court. 


processes in such a manner as to 
make them interesting and con- 
vincing. 

The ads illustrating this article 
show how one laundryman tells 
the public what he has to offer, 

W. R. Hype. 
——_+o+ —_ — 
_ Horticx’s Malted Milk was adver- 
tised at English resorts during the 
past season by means of a “pebbles on 
the beach” scheme. The idea was the 
distribution of a number of wooden 
“pebbles” along the beach when the 
tide was out. These were, of course, 
washed in by the tide, and the pub- 
lic was encouraged to look for them 
by the distribution of handbills and the 
display of window and other posters. 
Each pebble contained a prize of more 
Advertising. 





or less value.—Profitable 
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THE first number of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, published seventy- 
five years ago jast month, contained 
this announcement: 

“We bring to our work a poor talent, 
which we shall make subservient to our 
industry. We shall not mingle in the 
every-day warfare of politics, nor at- 
tempt to control public bias in abstract 
questions of religion or gee our 
predilections are so firmly established 
that we do not believe them susceptible 
of much change or modification; but 
whilst we preserve the right of ex- 
ressing our opinions, we shall not com- 
bat with the prejudices of others... . 
It will be sometimes our misfortune to 
offend, but we shall be studiously ob- 
servant of our phraseology and_ espe- 
cially cautious that the offense is in the 
opinion, and not in the terms of its 
conveyance. We hope to be permitted 
to ‘pursue the noiseless tenor of our 
way,’ without engendering hate or 
inducing acrimony. Personal attack is 
unworthy of notice—captious acerbity 
beneath it. We are aware that it is 
not now the mode to appear in such 
stinted robes as we have adopted, but 
we have chosen to set fashion at de- 
fiance, and study our own convenience. 
We therefore beseech the reader to 
judge us impartially—not by the size 
of the casket, but by the-value of its 
contents,”’ 

In our dai'y reading of this interest- 
ing paper we fail to detect a sign of 
departure from this singularly high- 
minded, though somewhat restricted, 
policy. As its neighbor, the Herald, in 
ability, so is the Evening Transcript in 
cu'ture—pre-eminent among American 
newspapers.—Harper’s Weekly. 

—__++—___ 


A GOOD ELECTRICAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


In order to demonstrate the possibil- 
ities and advantages possessed by elec- 
tricity for culinary purposes, a dinner 
was given to a party of sixty-five per- 
sons by the organizers of the London 
Electrical Exhibition the other evening. 
A seven-course banquet was cooked in 
the same room in which it was eaten, 
and it was announced that the amount 
of current consumed was 56 B. T. U., 
costing 1d. per unit, or as. 8d. 
altogether for heat. The otis was 
=e satisfactory.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


+o 


HOW THE SAMPLE WORKS. 

To profit by sampling: 

1. Give a man a sample. 

2. Remind him of the fact that you 
gave him a sample. 

3. Emphasize some interesting things 
he can do with the sample. 

4. Tell him some pest things he 
could do with several times as much 
as the sample. 

5. Give him another sample.—Pro- 
fitable Advertising. 

—_—_—<¢-—____—_. 


PrEJupIcE cuts no ice when dollars 
and_cents are involved. The Emperor 
of Japan could sell goods in St. Peters- 
burg if he advertised right.—Agrs- 
cultural Advertising. 
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Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line ver year, ive per cent discount may be 
aeducted if paid for in advance of 3 ubli- 
cation and ten per on yearly contract 

uid wholly in advance of Jirst publication. 

isplay type and cuts may used without 
ertra charge. but if a ified tion is 
asked for an advertisement. and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


Vy ANTED—Newspaper in the Central or South- 
west; $25,000 to $40.00. “K.,” Printers’ Ink. 


Peat: ambitious and capable advertising 
solicitor to join in — of a trade jour- 
nal. Box 1308, Boston, Mass. 


DVERTISING NOVELTIES WANTED—To 
sell to the trade. Send samples to A. W. 
SLEDGE, Printer and Stationer, Ballinger, Tex. 


‘(HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition. exceeds tnat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


OSITIONS open for competent newspaper 

workers in all departments. Write for 

booklet. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Oe Cashier, collector, cost clerk 
timekeeper, shipping clerk and general 
office man wanted; permanent a call, 
write. HAPGOODS, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N.Y. 


ONCERNING TYP E—A Cyclopedia of V.very- 
day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “typewise”: 64 pp., 00c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wanted. A.8, CARNELL, 150 Nassau st., N.Y, 
AIL-ORDER man, American, age 27. seeks 
—, Eight years’ highly successful 
experience Knows how to make a new article 
or boom an old one. Address “H.,'’ Box 448, New- 
port News, Va. 


ANTED—Circulation manager to take finan- 

cial interest in an agricultural monthly in 

the best Western territory—40.000 circulation. 
Splendid opening for the right man. “D. M.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


VERY ADvERTER and mail-order dealer 


HE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in america. Sample copy 
free. THK WESTERN MCNTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


b 4 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
Pig erg oh perf weesly at 10 Spruce S8t., 
New York. Such advertisements ay be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. VRINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than anv other publication in the United States, 


ould rei 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numter earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds ope 28 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rusi- 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


ANAGING EDITOR, PUBLISHER, ETC.— 
Young, aggressive newspaper man, thor- 
oughly familiar with publisher’s work, draw- 
ings, engraving, printing; fully able to handle 
copy for trade paper; a man of original ideas, 
independent thought and real ability can secure 
interest. Salary, until ity is d 
modest. Address “EDITOR,” 194 Riverside 
Drive, corner 92d Street. 


shite 
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ANTED—Position as adwriter or follow-up 

man with some reliabie firm. Youngman 

with original ideas and experience. Capable of 
building up or keeping up a good business. Can 
write business-bringing ads and understands the 
mail-order business. “P.,’? care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED. 


Position open for young man of experience as 
an illustrator. Good pay if you can deliver the 
‘oods. We don’t want a beginner, but must 
ve a man of ability and vigor, not above 
po criticised or directed, possessing taste and 
nality in lettering, decorative and figure 
ue for catalog or advertising matter. If you 
think you can ety. show us proofs and we 
will engage the right man at once. 


E-JEP CO., 28 School St., Boston. 


bg tap hy large mei mercantile house that 
issues immense quantities of printed mat- 
ter of all descriptions, a man most thorou; ae 
experienced in printing and engraving. Must 
know r printing ond | and binding costs, cost 0: making 
cuts of all methods, thoroughly posted on how 
to get good effects in printed matter (catalogs 
klets, etc.) at minimum of expense; paper 
and ink qualities and vaiues, etc. We don’t 
want an advertising man, but we have a position 
open for the best man the printing and engrav- 
ing line can produce; salary will match up with 
¢ man and the job. You can write usin strict- 
est confidence, but don’t fail to state your ex- 
perience in full. Address ‘*X.Y.Z.,” Printers’ Ink, 


DO YOU NEED A 
CGOOD MAN? 


A MAN WHO CAN 
Write short, brisk paragraphs; 
Forceful advertisements; 
Write editorials which are brim- 
ful of individuality, 

Wants to talk to you by letter. 


A MAN WHO HAS 


Had some trade journal experience; 
A knowledge of photography ; 
| naka road experience; 
ergy, 

Wants to take a position on a good 
newspaper, a or 
=~ journa 

J. W.B., by. Pouerane’ Ink Route, 
will get him. 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 


U™ NUSED Lge hy ship c.o.d. R SER, 
br 


E. OR 
oker, R. 6. *94 Dearborn st, Chicago, 1. 
——— 


PAPER. 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
B 45 Beekman St.. New York City. 
Coated papers a specialty. aes Perfect 
White for high-grade catalogu 


COIN MAILER. 


1 0 0 for $3. 10.000, $20. Any printing. Acme 
9 Coin Carrier Co., Ft. ison, la. 
+. 
ZI) NC ETCHI ETCHINGS. 


EEP LINE CUTS at sx at six cents per oe inch. 
STANDARD, 61 Ann St., New Y 


—_+>—_——_ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


7,00 NAMES, teachers now in West Vir- 
ginia Schools; $1 per M. E. L. WHIT- 
cm Charleston, V 


TRADE JOURNALS. . 
we Ret ESTATE.” Amsterdam. N. Y.. circu- 


lation 3.009. tor real estate dealers and 
owners; $ia year; names of buyers each month. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


Hitt DICK MATCHLESS MAlLeR. elt ‘htest 
Bern yh peahees Price $12. F. oY INE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N 


maineiatiipewesen 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
D. A. sent AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively, 
G' Ht GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 

Hi W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
aay ae a co. Paes 1895. Los 

ngeles, California. ’ 
magasine, trade paper advel advertising i i aia 

HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVI ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Write for particulars of the Ireland —- 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelp! 


AteEer FRANK & CO., 25 Broad ever, e% Y. 

General ——y Agents. tablished 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Puintehien” Advertis- 
ing of ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND S\VASEY, San ranean 
La agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judicrousty 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


hee >: yo eee» for Canada are the 
rule with Advertisers. We can 

achieve results ican intelligent selection of 

best a wae = =, tak De outside of Can- 


ada can do, ~ ol tATS AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY “Ltd. 


ieee 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


EAD the Baltimore TELEGRAM, the only illus- 
trated weekly in the South. For results, 
give us a card. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


A® Y person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one one year. 


T= grocers distribute food products to 

10,000 consumers in Troy and Central Miami 
County, Ohio. he RECORD reaches 70 _ r cent 
of them. Only daily One appropriation only 
necessary. Send for rate ate card, 





DISTRIBU UTING. 


OUSE-TO-HODSE distributing estimate made 
fo for any advertiser who is interested in 

oy | an honest house-to-house distribution 
my the jouthern States; same towns which we 
cover four times a year for the Peruna Drug 
Mfg. Co., which contract is now in its fifth year. 
Write CHAS. BERNARD, Savannah, Ga., or 1516 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 


———+o>-. --— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND AND ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


H SENIOR & CO., , Wood E Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St. New York. Service good and prompt. 


—_—__<+or—__——_. 
WINDOW TRIMMING. 
EARN SHOW-WINDOW TRIMMING. 
Full cotrse of instructi 

window trimming in THE Leg meng ae 
REviEew. Send 25cents for one- 

scription now. THE yet I TIRADE RE. 
VIEW, 617 Main Street, Cincinnati, 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
20,000 Buyers 


of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Housefurnishing 
Goods, ete. 





Read every issue of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 


quest, 
258 Broadway, N. Y. 
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pre TEKS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


Wee print ies es. booklets. circulars. adv. 
nds. \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTO. TOOL bi Main St.. Cincinnati. ©. 


Do You Need Printed 
Matter Of Any Kind? 














1 have secured the servi*es of the brightest 

man in the advertising business to-day. I 

know what I am talking about and know 

my man. He is at your service if [do your 

printing. I print any or everything. | get 

up boo iets and advertisements; or 1 will 
rint a business card or a large jogue, 
indly write me, if interested. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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HALF-TONES. 


G%??. half-tone for either the newspaper or 
. aera STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, 
ew York. 


praract copper half-tones, |-col.. $1; 1a 
10c. ver in. THE FOUNASTOWN ARC N. 
GR4&VING CO., Youngstown. Ohi 


Nea HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wh Keone cash “accompanies the order. 
ni 
KNO XVILLE TaN RAVING CO.., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ew me or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller. delivered prepaid, 7ic., 
6 or more. 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnis' 
Newspaper +o engraver. F. O. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 





12 ADS FOR 82. 


Think of it—12 good bastocee petting ads; 
enough fora month. Send me $2 and = — 
your line. CHKSSUM, Brantford, Canad 

















<<>> —_—___ 
CARDS. 
po CARDS < reid, description are made by 


us. hme toed ofthe world. Par- 
8. SOUVENIR POST 


ticulars 
CARD CO. 1140 Broadway, N.Y. 





ELECTROTYPERS, 
W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS 
We dothe map aye by for some J the 


largest advertisers in the con Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWF ORD & CALDE! R 45 


ose St., New York. 





IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


miTATsON oo rritten Letters, bed Small man- 
I aan 65e. Oe 9c. 


tities at Prices,” 1 
300. $1.25 ; 5U0, wo ae id Write for booklet 
and specimens. HOPKINS Co., 1 E. 42d 8t.,N. ¥. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
I a. Saseetion. engrossing, Lan oo 
nating, ergraving ograpbing, art p' 
ing. THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Bway, N.Y. 
—_————_+o> ———_ 
BOOKS. 


parssts yaar a, B Lacey book mailed 
R. &A 7 ao and 





Trade-Mark Rapaote. Ww 
ished 1869. 


Establi 
—__+o+—__—_. 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


AGENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25 com. 
3 samples, 10c. . KENY ON, Owego, N. Y. 


GRremuet Paper Weights with your advertise- 
mer:t, $15 ri 100. Soe pare a 
free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, M 


RITE forsample and price new compination 
Kitehen Hook and Bill File, Keeps your ac 
before the housewife and business man, NE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cv., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities. 
DVERTISERS—Write on your business sta- 


tionery fora — AN-I-Q. The MAN- 
mec see that will br bri oy ayn py 
nalty t) eS8. atent pen 
@. ‘OA ES. CO., Manufacturers of 
Novelties, ferwion, Conn. 
————_+o>————_ 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


ber CARD INDEX :X QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the manufacture’ is means us. 
STANDAKD INDEX CARD, COMPANY, 
Ri:tenhouse Bldg., Phila. 





UPPOSE you ordered of me ‘some Circular, 
Price List, Mailing Card or Slip—any bit of 
Tr:de Literature that cost you rather more 
(seldom much more) than you usually paid for 


such things, and 
that you judiciously sent out say 1,000 





“ them, and 
that out of the entire 1,000 you re- 
one but 50 responses, and 
Suppuse that out of those 50 “Want-to-Know 
More’s,” you gathered in only 10 new customers, 
would you not be perfectly satisfied with the 
deal, even if you never heard a‘*chirp” from 950 
of those pec e “4 And 
Suppose t foronce you gave ME achance 
to show You the kind of advertising things that 
by their absolute unusualness command the at- 
en of the busy man who “sheds” ordinary, 
ry-day circulars as duck doth rain, and now 
in conelusion 
you were to work-yourself-up to the 
im of writing me anent this matter—eh! 
0. 53. FRANCIS L MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 





COIN CARDS, 


$3 PER 1,000, Less ror more any pri 
3 ‘tae COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mich. 


—— 
MAIL ORDER. 


DPX HUISVRIEND; mail-order journal; fromm 
States; 7c. agate line, Grand Rapids, 





ADWRITING. 


150 save'co., 7 Bergen st.. Bein, 106, 





It is possible to make a 
new advertisement of 
old goods-—to write 
ads that are fresh and 
mewsy. 
Pearl any ot Sh l= 
phe the ar selling points; use each 
one for an ad, You'l livers find it 


possible to write ads that are fresh and + 
newsy. It's the Dose of “THE AD- 


gives a systematic method to gather the 

necessary data for the foundation—and 
has instructions that are always needed 
—instructions that are brief, and plain. 
1t has just what you need. 


By mail, 50 cents. Send for folder. 
L. ROMMEL, JR., 








61d Merchant St., Newark, N.J. 
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SUPPLIES. 
END f 
S CARDS Many ls, Ae vt 100 op 
Biddle F- C.Co., 1010 Cherry St., Phila., 


WALL CALENDARS "i 


at rensonable prices, _ fe Send for catalog. 
& SONS, 
Fifth st., Bu, bove Chestnut, ‘phila. 


OTE HFADINGS of Bo of Bond Paper, 5}¢x84 
inches, with My a7 (laid p). 100 for 65c.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
$i; 60; 5,000 for $11.00. Send for samples’ MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of I7 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
ae cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


“Special prices to cash buyers. 


ERNARD’S Cold Water Paste is used regular- 
x by the following reliable firms: Califor- 
nia Billposting Co., Los Angeles, California; 
Busby Brothers, Marshalltown and Clinton, [a.; 
Chas. H. Fuller's or Agency, Chicago, 
Il; United States Press A: ing Bureau, Chi- 
cago, 111.; Home Railway and | Manufactur- 
ing “Ge fil.; America 
Savann nah. G 


¥.. Write for free 
ToENCY iste Tribune Building, Chicago. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stencil] adaressing machine, A 

card index system of addressing used by the 

largest vublishers througbout the country. Send 

for eo. We do 2 Setrening at low rates, 

WALLACE & C Murray St., New York. 

1310 Pontiac Blig.., "358 Dearborn St., ) Chicago, Ih. 





PREMIUMS 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thov- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in jewelry and kindred 
lines. 600-page list pot! lustrated Cage ng 
blished Ensually, h issue now reads; tree, 
F. MYERS Co.. og aa 49 Maiden Lane, N.¥ 
—_+or—__—_ 


FOR SALE. 


N= LIST, hi Pre names; boots of families, $12 
cash. ANCE “ WILSON, ex-Vounty 
Treasurer, Iola, ‘cae 


TOWN and country. North pe om Ohio. Cor- 
rect, up-to-date 6 lists. ss “DIRECT- 
ORY,” 38 "8. Garden St., ect "Ohio. 


FoR SALE—One copy of Rowell’s American 
Newspa| i ig ew for 1902. Brand new, 
Price $3. Address “ H ” Box 426, N.Y. City 


x 5, 0 0 0s ney BS control ot and full invent 
rane aie bl le to devote part time pre- 
Address D, “ag Printers Pink. 


8 
ADDRESSING. 


NVELOPES. addressed for 75c. per M., wrap- 
pers 50c., from your own list. We sell the 
Standard Auto Addresser. Write us. 
JOLINE & CO., 123 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


TIN BOXES, 
F you have an attractive, ive, handy peckage you 


will sel) more rices for 
them. Decorat = Sal fave a ric appear- 
ance. don’t break, ar and preserve the 
contents, You can ay in one-half erogs lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, tiuylers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles oe 3 Food. New-Skin, 
and, in fact. for most of the ig guns.” But we 
‘just as much attention to oo little fellows.” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains lote at valu: able information, and is 
free. AMI: ‘AN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona taney Brooklyn. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outaide the Trust. 


PUBLISHING Bern _ OPPORTONI- 


OOD opportunity for active and experienced 
circulation manager. AMERICAN ART 
NEWS COMPANY, 1265 1265 Broadway, New York. 
M® Advertising Solicitor, 
Are you tired of working on salary? 
Would you owna paper? 
Rave you or can y ct money’ 
ae class journal poe el available; 
20,000 paid subscribers; gross | business $25,000. 
Price right. nu rire or call o1 
Brom MFRSON P, HARRIS erty, 
er in ishing Wn A 
253 Broadway, New York 


———+o>——_—_—_ 
ENVELOPES, 

NVELOESS First-class 6% white, printed; 

000, $1.75; 2,000. $3.25; 5,000, $7. ‘Casn with 


pon Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for sam: 
ples. GAMMON’S PRESS, Taunton, Mass. 
weston ~~ hexemmenacone 


A forcible writer, expert 
designer and correspon- 
dent. Mail order busi- 
ness preferred. A 1 na- 
tional reference. Write 


me. 
"J. F. GARROLL, 
ter’ Y. 


ae can alwai ome the hand of tefl or. the 
master. obvtising | pays all il 


_ Master Advertising Copy 


J cysantge at THE LEFTER SHOP by tte most 
ef orce of advertising copy-writers in Amzerica, 


Franklyn Hobbs, Himself” 
Caxton Bloch» 
a. USA. 
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For Christmas Presents 
Why ¢g ordinary Present, 
when, ith five or ten } dollars for first pay- 


ment you can sive a beautiful Diamond 
Ring or High Grade Watch. 

The Famous Loftis System enables 
youtodothis. Write for details. Our B 
Christmas Catalogue isa veritable Got 
Mine of beautiful Christmas Gift Sugges- 
tions, with its aid you can —s appro- 
priate Presents for both youn old, 
1000 —— Nate we rite ite today 
for a copy. write to-day. 


OFTIS watt 
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Make a Comparison 


Send for my new specimen book containing one hundred 
and twenty-five different shades of my best selling inks 
and compare it with my competitors’ books who charge 
double and treble my prices. After twelve years’ per- 
suasion on the part of my customers to issue a book, | 
at last said yes, and am free to admit that I should have 
taken their advice long, long ago. The applications are 
coming in thicl: and fast, and it is only a question of time 
when the supply will be exhausted. Don’t miss the op- 
portunity, as it means moncy in your pocket. When you 
buy from me you can rest assured that the goods must be 
up to your standard of quality, otherwise the money is 
refunded, also the transportation charges. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 Spruce Street, New York, 








+) 




















NO ADVERTISER 
CAN AFFORD 








to spend money for advertising in the States of 


UTAH, WASHINGTON, MONTANA, 


without acquainting himself with the peculiarly unique advertising 
advantages of the 














Anaconda Standard, Anaconda, Montana, 
Salt Lake Herald, Salt Lake City, Utell 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Washington, 


Follow this suggestion, make money in these States, don’t lose it. 











WM. J. MORTON, Special Representative, 


150 Nassau Street, New Yor’. 87 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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rack | Jen Talks to Manufacturers 


No. . In Talk No. 6 we discussed the question 
“What Per Cent of Magazine Readers 
are Buyers?” as compared to farm paper. 


We made a very pointed argument which could not 
help but show in favor of the farm paper, because the 
facts and figures stated are beyond question. 














In this talk we’re going to touch upon circulation— 
quality of circulation. 

There is no such thing as newsstand circulation among 
farm papers—that is, papers bought to read on the train, 
in the office, in the hotel, on the trolley, in the depots, on 
the street— it is all Lome circulation. 

Every issue goes right into the home, just where you 


want your advertising to go. It is read by the father, 


mother, sons and daughters from first page to last, and if 
there is a want, a need, a desire, existing in that family, 
they naturally look to the one source of supply—the 
family farm paper. 

It is their market directory and buying guide. 

It is their encyclopedia for farm knowledge, literature 
and news—not read for mere pastime, but for enlighten- 
ment that will bring them richer harvests of success—in 
plain, it is read for business. 

That’s why the quality of farm circulation is gilt-edge. 
Practical quality of reading columns makes particularly 
high quality of circulation, and the general advertiser who 
has not given due consideration to the desirability of the 
Agricultural Press is missing an opportune opportunity. 

Remember, two-thirds of our entire population live in 
the country. 

Do you want to reach this fifty-six million buyers? 
There’s but one way to do it, and that is to use the 
Agricultural Press. 





THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRESS LEAGUE 


1448 Marquette Bldg,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All Commonplace Advertising 
Is Absolutely Worthless— 


Get Away From It. 


You don’t stop to examine more than one magazine 
or newspaper advertisement out of ten. The reason is that 
the other nine are commonplace. When you open your 
morning’s mail you throw away nine pieces of advertising 
out of ten, without giving them more than a passing glance 
—simply because they are commonplace. Now, honestly 
and seriously, aren't you sending out commonplace advertis- 
ing yourself? It looks pretty good to you because it is yours, 
but after all, isn't it very much like the ads in the magazines 
that you pass over without noticing, and the circular letters, 
booklets, and folders that you throw into the waste basket? 
If such is the case you ate wasting nine-tenths of your 
advertising money. You can save it by getting better service 
—better illustrations, better copy, better printing. We are 
to-day continuously serving many leading American adver- 
tisers because we can give them something new, striking, 
original and attractive—and therefore profitable. The use 


of our service would lift you up among the leading adver- 


Leo Ul cous, WIV AF QUAY (CONC, 00, 


the end, be the means of making you a considerable sum of 


money per year. 





THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


Hartford Building, No. 41 Union Square, New York. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
make b by a judicious system of advertising. 
Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 


views upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Editor Business and 
Store Management, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Hastings and Miller’s in Nassau 
street, New York, is a very popu- 
lar store among downtown buyers 
of photo supplies, artists’ materials, 
pictures and picture frames, and 
the various side lines that go with 
such things. The service is usu- 
ally all that could be desired, the 
clerks are almost invariably 
prompt and courteous, and the 
store enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion for the reliability of its 
merchandise and the reasonable- 
ness of its prices. But the 
chance customer, without any 
knowledge of the usual polite 
service, would not be likely to 
expose himself a second time to 
the discourteous treatment that I 
received there a few days ago at 
the souvenir postal card counter, 
presided over by a young lady 
with more of good looks and con- 
descension than business experi- 
ence. It was about six o’clock in 
the evening, or at any rate, some- 
where near closing time, when in 
passing, I was attracted by a win- 
dow display of souvenir postal 
cards. I went inside for a closer 
inspection. The young lady paid 
no attention to me, beyond a 
a casual glance, but as the cards 
were well displayed no special at- 


tention was needed or expected. 
I had chosen several of the more 


expensive cards when [ noted an 
impatient movement of the young 
lady, heard the faint click that 


‘ ‘ 
accompantes the turning of of an 
electric current and found myself 
in semi-darkness. Looking up 
quickly, I intercepted the self- 
satisfied glance, which comes from 
the consciousness of having done 
something rather clever, directed 
to one of the salesmen, I merely 
asked if it was closing time. was 
told none too graciously that it 
was, then after politely telling the 
voung lady that it would have 
heen in better taste to say 80. p2'4 
for the cards I had selected, and 
left while I could see to find the 


door. There were other customers 
in other parts of the store, and, 
so far as I could see, they were 
being properly served. I know 
how hard it is to stand behind a 
counter all day and wait on all 
sorts of people, how tired one is 
at night and how one longs to get 
away to a good dinner and per- 
haps the play. I have been there 
and have had the head and foot 
aches that came with the long 
hours that used to rule in coun- 
try stores—seven a. m. to nine or 
ten p. m., with one night off each 
week; but, however tired and 
anxious to get away, I don’t be- 
lieve that I ever forgot my em- 
ployer’s interests and my own 
long enough to be discourteous to 
a customer. This was a small 
matter, to be sure, and I use it 
here only to show how important 
such small matters are in building 
up or tearing down a business— 
how a careless, thoughtless or 
otherwise incompetent  salesper- 
son, working at a small salary in 
a comparatively unimportant de- 
partment, may set the standard 
for the whole store in the mind 
of a new and possibly valuable 
customer, driving away in a single 
week and for good, so much trade 


as to make his or her services 
more costly than those of the 


highest salaried person in the 
store. And it is invariably the 
young and inexperienced person 


sc lhe 
who most, resents advice intende 
to be helpful, no matter by whom 
or how diplomatically it is offered, 


This leads me to say that the 
average boy or young man is 
much more likely to prove pro- 
fitable behind the counter than the 
average, girl or young woman. 
There are exceptions, but they 
only prove the rule. The- boy or 
voung man is starting in on his 
business career: in most cases he 
krows that life is going to be one 
long hard job, and that whether 











he gets anywhere in the business 
world depends tipon himself—how 
well and thoroughly he does his 
work—what use he makes of his 
opportunities to pile up valuable 
capital in the form of business ex- 
perience. He cannot look for- 
ward to marriage as a relief from 
business cares and hard work, for 
unless he “marries money,” mar- 
riage will only multiply his finan- 
cial responsibilities, It is entirely 
different with the girl or young 
woman; she is only waiting for 
the Clarence or Cecil or Claude 
who is willing, for the sake of 
her sweet society, to share his y 


' 
joys and sorrows and salary with 
her, and, naturally, she does not 
take very seriously what she con- 
siders a temporary employment. 
When she reaches _ spinsterhood, 
she.may feel different about it, but 
it is doubtful if. the time ever 
comes when there is not a linger- 
ing hope of relief through mar- 
riage from a life of labor for 
wages. Of course, in some lines, 
young women are distinctly suc- 
cessful, and there are many of 
them who get larger salaries than 
most of the young men in the 
same ‘social strata, but even these 
have ambitions beyond lifelong 
service behind the counter. The 
young woman who is interested in 
her work, who takes a personal 
pride in it and a personl interest 
in the wants and tastes of her 
customers is a jewel. Point out 
to her the mistakes common to 
marriage and tell her how busy 
the divorce courts are. 

* * * 

Had an experience the other 
day that took me back about 
twenty years or more in about 
twenty seconds. Another of those 
little things which in the aggre- 
gate make such a big one. Went 
into a photo supplies store on 
Fulton street for souvenir postal 
cards again—have to buy them— 
some are so pretty and others 
so funny. The clerk who waited 
on me, or rather allowed me 
to wait on myself, whiled 
away the time and showed how 
utterly bored he was by people 
who insist on buying things by 
whistling a medley that start - 
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with ragtime and reached _ the 
stage of grand opera as I was 
leaving. He wore good clothes 
and an air of importance which 
would have done ample justice to 
the proprietor—and all the time 
he whistled. The cards I wanted 
to see were on a shelf behind the 
counter. He was very careful to 
show me only those that I asked 
to see, and to replace each pack- 
age on the shelf before showing 
me another, which, of course, gave 
me no chance to compare the dif- 
ferent pictures. And then, as he 
struck a new key with redoubled 
vigor, there came to me, down 


hough Long years if ened eX- 
periences, the words of my first 
“call down:” “Arthur, so long as 
you work in this store, never 
whistle again while you are wait- 
ing on a customer; it is indicative 
of an empty mind and little short of 
an insult to your customer. When 
you are waiting on a customer, 
wait on him—do it as though your 
whole future depended upon how 
you did it. Then, after your cus- 
tomer has gone, go out in the back 
yard and get that whistle out of 
your system before another cus- 
tomer claims your attention.” I 
thought he was unnecessarily se- 
vere; I know now.that. he wasn’t. 
I never forgot it, and it taught 
me, more than anything else, 
to give undivided attention to my 
customer—to show him that I was 
wholly at his service and anxious 
to help him get what he wanted. 
And it was there, I believe, that 
I first learned that it is to the 
ultimate advantage of the store 
and salesman to sell what the cus- 
tomer wants, rather than to con- 
vince him that he wants some- 
thing that the store is particularly 
anxious to get rid of. 
* * * 


Just as some little things have 
a hurtful effect on _ business, 
other equally little things are 
mighty helpful—little unexpected 
attentions—little things in which 
the salesman goes. beyond the 
strict line of duty without getting 
too far beyond his province. I 
boast a charge account at the 
Simpson-Crawford store on Sixth 
avenue, New York, but do not 
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buy enough to feel acquainted 
with any of the salesmen. 

bought a three-dollar hat there a 
few days ago, after much trying 
on and helpful suggestions from a 
polite salesman. Not having with 
me the numbered coin by which 
charge customers are identified, I 
counted on wasting a good ten 
minutes in waiting until my 
charge had been O. K.’d at the 
office downstairs. I had just be- 
gun the wait and to begrudge the 
time, when a salesman called from 
across the room to the one who 
was waiting on me, and _ said: 
“There’s no use in keeping that 
gentleman waiting: I have often 


wag i a alg 


Now show me a man. who 
wouldn’t be a little pleased by 
a thing like that—who wouldn’t 
feel more kindly toward the 
house because, big and busy as 
it is, one of its salesmen remem- 
bered having waited on him at 
long intervals and remembered 
that there had been no question 
as to his credit? As a matter of 
strict business, perhaps the sales- 
man had no right to anticipate the 
action of the office and O. K. my 
purchase; but the risk was small 
and my appreciation will be ex- 
pressed in more frequent pur- 
chases, even if I have to go out of 
my way to buy there. 
* * * 

The scheme presented in the ad 
reproduced below is not new, but 
is as good as though it were, in 
any locality where it has not been 
used. Scheme advertising is a 
kind that must be used with rare 
judgment and discretion, for it 
often y-orks like the gun that 
“wasn’t loaded” and goes off dis- 
astrously. This particular scheme 
seems to be free from any objec- 
tion, except that some over-nice 
person might liken it to a gamble. 
In a sense it is a gamble, but one 
in which everybody will ‘get a 
square deal if the idea is properly 
cafried out. The ad_is from the 
Riuaved (Va.) Times-Demo- 
erat: 





DID YOU BUY ANYTHING HERE 


THIS MONTH? 
You May Get It Free At The Schnurman Store 
All cash purchases made here will receive 
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five per cent discount, witha chance of getting 
the goods free. One entire day’s cash sales in 
each month will be set aside to be returned free 
to all cash purchasers of that day. The lucky 
day to be announced on the first of each month. 
You not only get five per cent discount, but 
you have the additional chance of keeping the 
goods and getting all your money back. This 
chance is offered you in all the Tailoring, 
Furnishing and Hat Departments of 
“THE SCHNURMAN STORE, 
g21 Main St. ’Phone 1930. 
Richmond, Va. 
Samples sent anywhere. 


Another scheme that is good 
just before Thanksgiving is to give 
a turkey of-a certain size with 
each range, overcoat or other ar- 
ticle carrying a sufficient margin 
of profit to warrant the expense. 
The comparatively slight loss of 


Cr 


made up by the increase in sales. 
This is one of the old schemes 
that never seems to lose its pop- 
ularity and pulling power. Quite 
a bit of inexpensive advertising 
can be secured by advertising to 
give an order on some _ poultry 
dealer for a turkey of a certain 
weight with the tenth cash pur- 
chase at your store each morning, 
for the week or ten days preced- 
ing Thanksgiving. This is a‘good 
time too, for the dealer in stoves 
and cooking utensils to make an 
attractive window display by 
showing a range with the oven 
door open and a_ well-browned 
turkey in a roasting pan, partly in 
the oven and partly on the oven 
shelf, with an incandescent light 
in the fire-box if there is any mica 
in front for it to shine through 
and with a good assortment of 
cooking utensils scattered around. 
If the kitchen idea can be carried 
further by the display of a kitchen 
cabinet and the usual kitchen fur- 
niture, so much the better. There 
are few lines which do not cater, 
directly or indirectly to some 
Thanksgiving need, or some need 
that will be especially emphasized 
by the coming of that holiday; so 
the newspaper advertising and the 
windows of practically every line 
should breathe the Thanksgiving 
spirit and give point to Thanks- 
giving wants. 








——_++____. 

Aw advertiser should spend his last 
dollar in such a way that people will 
not suspect it.—Agricultural Adver- 
tising, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PrinTERs’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue G. R. Hopkins Co., 
Clothing. Toledo’s Reliable Credit 
Store. 

516 Jefferson Ave., 

ToLepo, Ohio, Oct. 20, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Have noticed your articles on credit 
advertising in your magazine and think 
you are right in the stand you take. 
We have four stores and in writing 
our advertisements for these stores, 
we try to eliminate as much as pos- 
sible, the cheap and nasty credit ad- 
vertising. : 
Our advertisements have been very 
successful, and we are selling a great 
deal of clothing to the better class of 
people. We are not after the cheap 
trade, as there is where we get most 
of our losses. 
Enclosed find several of my last ads. 
Tue G. R. Hopxins Co., 
C. W. Molter, Mgr. 





It is quite clear, from the char- 
acter of the ads with this letter, 
that the Hopkins Co. is not after 
the cheap credit trade of Toledo; 
still, a little more of dignity than 
is shown in some of the specimens 
submitted would in all probability 
make a more favorable impression 
on the class appealed to. For in- 


stance the expression “gents 


clothing” might better be just 
“men’s clothing,” because the bet- 
ter class of buyers, though per- 
haps not sticklers for the purest 
of English, do not ordinarily ex- 
press themselves in the language 
of “gents” and are likely to be a 
bit “jarred” by such inelegancies 
of diction. We wouldn’t even 
think of saying “ladies” in 
speaking of the opposite sex; why 
should we say “gents?” I think, 
too, that there is a little too much 
display in some of the ads—that, 
in one case, the liberal use of big 
black type tends to detract from 
the good illustration. On the 
whole, they are good, sensible 
talks on the convenience of liberal 


credit, as shown by a section of 
one of them, here reproduced: 


BUY YOUR FURS NOW 


Now is the time to pick them out 
and pay for them later. Every woman 
in ‘Toledo should have a fur for the 
cold winter days to come. Don’t buy 
a cheap one, it is money thrown away. 
Come in, pick out a good fur and pay 
for it by our liberal credit plan—in 
that way you won’t miss the money. 
Everything in furs—prices to suit all. 








PRINTERS’ INK thanks Mr. 
Molter for his indorsement of its 
views as to credit advertising in 
general; and hopes to hear from 
him again, with further samples 
of the Hopkins Co.’s advertising. 


Good Introduction to Long List of 
Cooking Utensils, With Prices, 








Helps for 
Preparing the 
Thanksgiving 
Turkey. 


And for the cranberry 
sauce, and the mince pie, 
and all the other essentials 
that go to round out the 


Thanksgiving feast into one 


‘ 
huge, harmonious whole, 

For if the dinner is to go 
off without a hitch, the 
preparations must work as 
smoothly, For if the house- 
keeper worries lest the tur- 
key be not _ sufficiently 
brown, for the lack of an 
efficient basting spoon, the 
guests may feel the subtly 
discordant note, 

Dependence placed on 
this House-furnishing Store, 
for all the utensils needed 
in making ready the perfect 
feast, will justify itself ‘by 
results. 

Whether the implements 
be wood or iron, tin or 
agate ware—you may rely 
upon them for quality, ser- 
vice, combined with moder- 
ate pricing. 

These hints from a vast 
collection: 

(Items and prices follow- 
ed here, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York. 
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Monttor AND STATESMAN COMPANY. 
Publishers Concord Evening Monitor 
and Independent Statesman. 

Concorp, N. H. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I enlose some ads written by me for 
a local printing house and would ap- 
preciate criticism of them, as I shall 
soon have a new set to write. From a 
reader of Printers’ INK of a dezen 
years’ standing. 

Yours truly, 
Hartan C. PEarson. 


LOOSE-LEAF ACCOUNT BOOKS 





are simple, economical, expansive, 
a ey are more easily 
andled than the old kind, and less 


jiable to error, quicker of reference, 
better in every way. We make five 
sizes with any kind of ruling desired. If 
you are interested write or phone the 
RUMFORD PRINTING CO., 
Railroad Square, Concord, N. H. 
J. D. Bridge, Manager. 


BUILDING LIBRARIES. 

We can’t all be Carnegies and build 
libraries for other folks. But we can 
build our own and that is the kind that 
is best appreciated and most used. A 
great help in increasing the size, ap- 
earance and value of your library will 
5 the binding of your periodicals, at 
75 cents a volume, say, by the 

RUMFORD PRINTING CO., 


Railroad_ Square, Concord, N. H. 
J. D. Bridge; Manager. 








It seems hardly worth while to 
criticize ads so nearly right as 
these. Some of them might be 
bettered a little, in spots, but 


probably not enough to materially 


increase the returns. The series 
covers engraving, printing, book- 
binding and loose-leaf' account 
books, and eath occupies a space 
of four inches, single column. 
Two are here reproduced to show 
their general style—all are well 
displayed. The start of the one 
headed “Building Libraries” is a 
little too blind; it leads up to the 
subject very nicely, but it might 
just as well have reached the point 
in the very first line by saying 
“Let Us Bind Your Magazines,” 
following with the price and the 
advantages of turning magazines 
into handsomely ‘bound books, 
thus adding to the library at small 
cost. 





59 
There You Are—What You Get—How 


Much You Pay For It, and a Sug- 
gestion to Sidestep the Work and 
Worry of Preparing the Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner, 


Why Cook On 
Thanksgiving Day 


You doubtless 
the excellent Thanksgiving 
Dinner served last year at 
the Garrick Restaurant. It 
will be better than ever this 


Menu: Blue Point 
Oysters on half shell, Cele- 
ry, Olives, Snapper Soup a 
la Anglaise, Salmon Cutlets, 
Cardinal Sauce, Roast Tur- 





remember 


key, Cranberry Sauce; 
Mashed Potatocs, Green 
Peas, Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad, Mince Pie, Plum 
Pudding, Individual Ice 
Creams, Coffee. 

Dinner will be _ served 


from 11.30 a. m, to 8 p, m. 
Price 75 cents, 


GARRICK HOTEL AND 


RESTAURANT, 
Wm. Tompkins, Mgr. 
107 and 109 South 13th 
treet, 


Philadelphia, 
Fine Orchestra. 


A Last Year’s Argument That’s 
as Good This Year. From the 
Haven (Conn.) Register. 


Pa, 











Just 


New 
Thanksgiving ie 
Dressing. 


What’s a turkey without 


good dressing? 
What's a — turkey-eater 
If 


without good dressing? 
ou’re going to be thankful, 
ook the part. We’ll attend 
to the dressing, if you'll 
come before Thursday, 
Overcoats from $10 to 
$50—wide range of choice 
in patterns and styles. 
Suits from $10 to $28— 
grays and_ browns, fast 
black and blue—single and 





double-breasted—loose mod- 
els that fit right. 
And’ Full-Dress neck 


dress—the new -wedge-end 
self-figured white ties, in 
correct lengths for all sizes 
of collars; black dress ties 
to wear with Tuxedos. 
Dress gloves, shirts, shirt 
jewelry, silk and opera hats, 
fine black silk hosiery, pat- 
ent leather shoes. 


Open until eleven Wed- 
nes 7 night. Closed all 
day Thursday. 


MEIGS & CO., 
(Incorporated.) 
91, 93 and 95 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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OnrontaA Licut AND Power Co., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Editor Ready Made Department; 


The enclosed clippings may be useful 
to you in your Ready Made Depart- 
ment. 

Understand, we do not carry stock 
of fixtures or appliances; these ads are 
to interest people in Gas Light 

If you find no merit in ads simply 
tear them up and I will never let on 
I mailed them to you. 

The weekly viits of your paper are a 
great joy to me, I particularly like 
Mr. Rowell’s full-blooded, __ straight- 
from-the-shoulder talks. If his words 
portray him as a man, I. wager he is 
true blue. Yours truly, 


Harry G. Baro. 





They’re all good—good enough 
for other gas companies to use— 
so the best of them will be re- 
produced from time to time in 
this department, starting with the 
one below, which covers a point 
too much neglected in ads of this 
class: 








ADVERTISE WITH GAS 
The Lightest Store Gets Best Trade. 
No one likes dingy stores. Merchants 
who value customers should economize 
light only as the final step toward 
bankruptcy. 2 
The ma-tle gas burner is nearest 
daylight. It has few green, violet, 
yellow and red rays. , 
soft, white light shows fabrics 
and surroundings as they really are. 
Red rays of light hurt the eyes, 
ONEONTA LIGHT & POWER CO., 
{ Baird Block. 





This One From the Kansas City 


Journal Shows Strong Display and, 


a Nice Balance. 


Good Things To 
Eat; Good Things 
To Drink. 


Hark! The turkeys are 
coming to town. A_ great 
many of them have been en- 
gaged for weeks; plenty of 
the choice ones still disen- 
gaged. Our man writes us 
from the country that they 
have been fattening in great 
shape and will be the finest 
he has ever raised. They 
are tender, young and 
plump. Your size 20c. a 
pound. 


FRED WOLFERMAN, 
Good things to eat, 
1108 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Short, Sensible, Seasonable. From the 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Best Wax for 
Dance Floors. 


The condition of the floor 
goes a long way in making 
the dance a success. The 
Powdered Wax we’ll supply 
you will make a perfect sur- 
face. Half pound in an 
enameled tin can for joc. 


E. J. MURPHY & CO., 
1108 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 














This Laundry Ad from the Muncie 
(Ind.) Star Deserved Better Typo- 
graphical Treatment Than It Had 
in the Original, Where the Ad Itself 
was Overshadowed and Handicapped 
By Useless Ornaments. 


Are We Getting 
Your Bundle? 


Our Domestic finish for shirts, 
coliars and cuffs cannot be ap- 
proached by any other laundry 
in Muncie, It requires modern 
facilities and equipment to do 
such work and we have them, 

Your wing point collars will 
not be cracked and your fold 
collars will be irowed inside the 
fold to make the tie slip. Send 
us one bundle and notice a big 
change. 

CITY STEAM LAUNDRY, 

F. E. Henderson, Prop. 
Phone 74. uncie, Ind. 








A Good Line of Type Talk. From 
the Danbury (Conn.) Evening News. 





Decorated China, 


Thanksgiving dinner 
tables do not find all their 
attractiveness in the good 
things to eat. The table 
service—the silver, the cut- 
glass, the china, serve an 
important part. 

We've given you some 
hints about our silver and 
about our cut glass—we’ve 
many dainty, tasteful, mod- 
erete-prreed pieces in dec- 
orated china. 

Salad sets, chop plates, 
chocolate pots, sugar and 
creams, mayonaise dressin 
bowls, ramakin cups, brea 
and butter plates, fern 
dishes, vases, etc, 





C. HOWARD DALEY, 
Danbury, Conn. | 
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An 
bridge and Clothier Ad in the. Phil- 
adelphia_(Pa.) Evening on 


Some a Little | 
Light Advertising. 
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A Good One for Birthstones. 


“Ear” From 


a Full page Straw- 





Thanksgiving Day | 
Just around the _ corner! 
Ready—with all needed 
things for the day “big with 
the fate of many fowls;’ 

linens, sharp carving knives, 
table china, glass, silver of 
all kinds—everything to 
make the feast of Thanks- 
giving Day, 1905, as great a 
success as was that pioneer 


Thanksgiving repast away 
back in old Plymouth Col- 
ony, two hundred and 


eighty-four years ago. 





Different in 


hamton Republican, 





Ele 
From the Bing- 


ctric 





Ladies wonder why their 
lace curtains and _ other 
draperies get so dirty-look- 
ing when they have been so 
careful not to soil them. But 
if they would take careful 


notice of their illuminant, 
they could see the reason 
why. 


Use electricity for light. 
It may cost a little extra, 
but the difference is more 
than made up in other ways, 

Don’t fail to consult us 
about anything concerning 
illumination. 


BINGHAMTON LIGHT, 
HEAT AND POWER 
COMPANY, 

172 Washington St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











Good Point for a _ Savings Bank, 
“Weil Taken in the Baltimore (Md.) 
CWS. 





My Most Trusted 
Employees, 


said the head of a large 
eee establish- 
ment recently, are those 


who have savings bank ac- 
counts. Why? Because they 
are men who have good 
habits; because they lose 
very little time; because 
they desire to provide as 
well as possible for their 
families; because it is their 


aim to work steadily and 
“lay something by” in case 
sickness or “dull times” 


overtake them. There are 
many such Bec accounts in 
THE BORDER STATE 
SAVINGS BANK, 
Fayette St, and Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md, 


And we invite you to join 
their number. In busi- 
# ness 30 years. 
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November—The 
Topaz. 


“Who first eg to this 
world belo 

With dread Moveasher’s fog 
and snow 

Should prize ‘the topaz’ am- 
ber hue. 

Emblem of friends and 


lovers true.” 

Somebody’s birthday you 
want to remember in 0- 
vember? See the Special 
Topaz Display in the Jewel- 
ry Store! <A caseful of 
suggestions for gifts, inex- 
pensive or costly. Rings, 
chains, bracelets, pendants, 
hearts, brooches, hat-pins, 
coiffure combs, belt-pins, 
belt-buckles, fobs, — scarf- 
pins, all set with the stone 
of “amber hue.” 

But even if you weren’t 
born in November, the topaz 
is considered a lucky stone 
—a musty old tome says 
that it will bring money and 
friends to the wearer. 


aii & 
THIER, 


nan Pa. 











Good Comfortable Talk. 


Comfortables | 
Made According 
To Our Ideas, 


We have our own idea 
about how Bed Comfort- 
ables ought to be made. We 
know what to fill them with 
and cover them with. To 
get them made right, we 
have had a lot of 720 Bed 
Comfortables made under 
our personal direction and 
according to our own spe- 
cifications. In size they are 
extra large. They are filled 
with pure white sanitary 
process eotton and covered 
with silkoline in forty dif- 
ferent fancy patterns, In a 
word, they’re just such Bed 
Comfortables as careful 
housewives would make 
themselves. Here just in 
time for the cold snap that is 
— $1.29, $1.39, 
$1.50 each, the latter in ex- 
tra heavy quality, 


BURKE, _ FITZSIMONS, 
HONE & CO., 











Rochester, N. Y. | 
a 
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The advertisers of rifles, shot 
guns and ammunition seem to feel 
that an advertisement is incon- 
clusive unless it contains a certain 
amount of scenery. If there is 
not room for a range of moun- 
tains or the full view of a lake a 
lot of reeds and rushes are intro- 
duced, as in the case of this Win- 
chester advertisement, marked 











(= @ portal card catalogue 
JEPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Comm. 
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No, 1. The size of the bird would 
have been more impressive if the 
weeds had been omitted, and large 
as the bird is it certainly did not 
require the united efforts of two 
men to put it to death. The il- 





PIN CHESTER 








lustration marked No. 2 contains 
no scenery and but a small per- 
centage of one man. Much val- 
uable space is saved, and the bird 
should have more to do with the 
case than the weeds. 
* * * 

This magazine advertisement of 
the new game “Din” is rather 
ambitious for a quarter page mag- 





azine space. There are six peo- 
ple shown, all in various stages of 
hilarity and degrees of action, The 
artist endeavored to show not only 
what these people were doing but 
what they were saying as well, and 
this was a failure even in the or7- 
iginal illustration. To add to the 
energy of the advertisement we 
are also shown a dog in the act 
of making his escape, a frenzied 
cat on top of the piano and a cow 
looking in at the window. At the 
lower right-hand corner of the il- 
lustration there is an inscription 









‘Ny The New Game > 
[Bo Lid 








est Ve 
amet All << 


You can’t ‘stay serious when “DIN” 1s 
going. For tired nerves one game beats a 
Turkish Bath and Massage by thirty points, 

** DIN”’ is the newest and most hilarious of 
all card games. 

The unique feature of the game is the mirth 
created by the various players in their attempts 
to imitate the cries of the different fowls and 
animals. 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 50 cents. 


E. I. HORSMAN CO. 
354 Broadway, New York.- 


Y The Funny 





of some nature which might pos- 
sibly be read with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, but probably 
not. This picture requires space 
about the size of an eight sheet 
poster and it gets barely half of 
a quarter page space in a maga- 
zine, 
* * * 

The Franco-American Food 
Company advertisement shown 
here is impressive. The ordinary 
advertisement which offers .a 
booklet, advertises the product 
and asks the reader to send for 
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the booklet in the fewest possit le 
words. This advertiser uses a 
full page for the simple purpose 
of showing the cover of the book, 
describing it in a dozen words 
and stating that it will be mailed 
on request. If the object of this 
advertisement is to dispose of the 
booklet that object will probably 
be attained. If the booklet is ex- 
pected to sell the goods and its 
distribution is therefore the prime 
object, advertising of this nature 
would seem to be more wise than 
a page of pictures or talk with 
reference to the goods, subordi- 
nating the invitation to send for 
the booklet, There are not many 
booklets, however, important 








THIS Booklet, the most 
if] artistic and practical 
if work of its kind ever 
Nii] published, will be mait- 
«Bl ed on request. 



















The Franco-American Food Co. jersey City Heights, W. J. 








enough or valuable enough from 
the standpoint of salesmanship to 
be advertised profitably in this 
way. If the booklet were one of 
a general nature, valuable in itself 
as a cook book, it would be differ- 
ent, but the advertisement makes 
it plain that the booklet is devoted 
to Franco-American Soups and 
specialties—a piece of advertising 
matter pure but simple. If it will 
pay to advertise lavishly a booklet 
of such a character it simply 
shows that advertising matter oc- 
cupies a very high position in pub- 
lic opinion. ‘ 

* 


This Mathushek piano adver- 
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tisement is not an ideal piece of 
piano publicity. Too much room 
is taken up by the architectural 
portion of design and the scroll 
over the illustration. The illus- 
tration means nothing at all—it 
is simply a group of persons 
around a piano which might be 
any piano, instead of some par- 
ticular one possessing qualities 
which would appeal to the eye of 
the reader. This mass of illustra- 
tion and design takes up nearly all 














ATHVSHEK 





Superb fone Quality 


Matchless Durability and 
Artistic Case Designs have 
made the MATHUSHEK 
famous for nearly 4 Century 
UPRIGHTS—GRANDS 
Send for Catalog 
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the space, leaving practically no 
room for copy, and the copy is 
confined not only in space but ex- 
pression—it says nothing which 
might not be said for any piano 
on the market for an equal length 
of time. A quarter page in a 
magazine is not a large space but 
it can be employed to much better 
advantage than this. 
——__ ++ 

_ THE secretary of the German imper- 
ial post has issued an order permitting 
all the chambers of commerce in the 
empire to send their official mail mat- 
ter free of postage .This is taken as 
another proof of the desire of the gov- 


ernment to promote its commercial in- 
terests.—Profitable Advertising. 








An advertisement that always  at- 
tracts attention on Boston streets is a 
yoke of mild-eyed cattle attached to a 
white cart. This outfit is used to ex- 
ploit a dairy farm.—Profitable d- 
vertising, 
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Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent in 
Book Form. 


It has been decided to bring out in book 
form Mr. Rowell’s series of papers published 
every week in Printers’ Ink during the cur- 


rent year. 
* * * 


Whether the price for the book will be 
two dollars or three dollars a copy is a detail 
not yet decided. It will be one or the other. 


* * * 


The book will appear early in 1906. 
Anyone remitting THree DoLvars between 
now and January 1, 1906, will receive a copy 
of the book, carriage paid, and a coupon good 
for a one year’s paid-in-advance subscription 
to Printers’ Ink. The price for a yearly 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK is $2.co, The 
coupon is transferable, or it may be applied 
in extension of present subscriptions. 


* * * 


THIS OFFER IS ONLY GOOD DURING 
THE PERIOD ABOVE STATED. 


Address, enclosing check for $3.00, CHARLES J. 
ZinGG, Manager PRINTERS’ INK Publishing Company, 
10 Spruce Street, New York City. 














